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NEW! The world’s most magnificent adie! 
ZENITH CK hanbislor (sveress 


Ne TRANS-OCEANIC 


STANDARD AND BAND SPREAD 
SHORT-WAVE PORTABLE RADIO 


POWERED TO TUNE IN 
THE WORLD...8 WAVE BANDS! 


You’ll carry this amazing new short-wave 
radio as you would a fine imported camera. It’s 
engineered as soundly as a shockproof watch to 
perform where others fail. This superb radio is 
tubeless, needs no bulky “B”’ batteries or 
AC/DC power supply. Operates on flashlight 
batteries (available anywhere, here or abroad) 
for only a fraction of a cent per hour. 


92% greater power output than tube type portables 
Reception includes Standard Broadcast, 


REMEMBER... 

a battery-powered 
portable is as 
necessary in your 
home as a flashlight 
in case of power 
failure caused by 

air raid or other 
emergency. 
*Manutacturer's suggested 
retail price, including 
batteries. Price and 
specifications subject te 
change without notice 


Performs where others fail... 


yet it’s the world’s 
lightest and smallest 
Band Spread 
Short-Wave 
Portable Radio 


International Short Wave, Marine, Weather, 
Ship-to-Ship, Ship-to-Shore, and Amateur 
Short Wave. Plays in planes, trains, autos, 
ships, stee! buildings. Tropically treated to per- 
form even in high jungle humidity. 


NEW ROYAL 1000 D has 9th band for CAA 
Weather-navigation broadcasts (150-400kc), in 
addition to all of the features of the Royal 1000. 
The Royal 1000 D, in genuine black leather 
with Chrome and Roman Gold trim, $275.* 


ZVGNIILA 


THE QUALITY GOES IN BEFORE THE NAME GOES ON 


40 years of leadership in Radionics, exclusively. 


ENMITH VW ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION « CHICAGO 339, ILLINOIS 


Also makers of Television, High Fidelity Instruments and fine Hearing Aids. 





| A.R.T.’ WORKSHOP 


(*Actors Repertory Theatre) 
| OFFERS A COMPREHENSIVE 


THEATRE COURSE 


IN PREPARATION FOR 
THE STAGE 
under the direction of 
WENDELL K. PHILLIPS 
LASZLO BIRO 
FELICIA SOREL 
HONORIA KLUPT 
BURT BRINCKERHOFF 


i Acting, Speech, Synthesis of 
Gesture in Acting, Theatre 
| Survey, Stagecraft, Makeup. A 
| new approach to Playwriting 
} thru Actor Improvisation. 


Showcase Performances 
Fri. and Sat. Nights 
Fall Term Begins Oct. 13 
BEGINNERS—PROFESSIONALS 


For information write or phone 


| A.R.T. WORKSHOP 


(*Actors Repertory Theatre Workshop) 
498 Third Avenue, N. Y. C. 
ORegon 9-7594 


THEATRE ARTS, SEPTEMBER, 


GOODMAN 


WEMONIAL THEATRE 


SCHOOL OF rane 


Dr. John Reich, Head 


ACTING 
DIRECTING 
COSTUME AND 
SCENE DESIGN 


Acting Company 
Two Theatres 
250 Performances Annually 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees 


Write Registrar Dept. T. 
Goodman Memorial Theatre 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


 §TELLA ADLER 
THEATRE STUDIO 


Basic Training Course 
In Principles of Acting 
and 
Classes for Professionals 


Analysis of Scripts for 
The Advanced Actor 


Angna Enters 
Mime for Actors 


Body Movement 
Voice and Diction 
Sight Reading for Auditions 
Shakespeare Workshop 
Cultural Backgrounds for the Artist 
Singing for Actors 
Musical Comedy Scene Workshop 
115 East 77th St. 
New York 21, N.Y. LE 5-8224 
NEW TERM OCTOBER 
Enrollment Limited 


Registration Begins 
September 9th 


... the only “‘Oval’”’ Beam 
Fresnel Lens Spotlight 


ITE emp it 
e a controlled oval shape beam 


LIEGL BROS. Dept. TA 


UNIVERSAL ELEecTRIC STAGE LIGHTING Co.. INC 








TAMARA 
/DAYKARHANOVA 


SCHOOL STAGE | 


Co-Director 


Joseph Anthony 


Will Resume 
ACTORS’ WORK UNIT 


* 


Some of the 
B'WAY AND TV SHOWS 
Costumed by BROOKS 


AUNTIE MAME, BACK TO METHUSELAH 
POLLY BERGEN SHOW, FIRESTONE, GUYS 
AND DOLLS. HIT PARADE, KRAFT. LONG 
DAY'S JOURNEY, LOOK HOM 


SULLIVAN SHOW, THE BELLS 
ING. THE KING & |. TH : 
MUSIC MAN, TIME REMEMBERED, WEST 
SIDE STORY and thousands of others. 

It's more than likely that we made the 
costumes originally for the plays you will 
Produce. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
APPLIED ARTS 


ROBERT A. CHOATE, DEAN 


You may use the same quality costumes at 
moderate rental charges. Write us today for 


Costume Plots for your plays and our estimate! 
27 West 67th St., New York, N. A | BROOKS COSTUME 


TRafalgar 7-5834 3 W. Gist Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


5a acca 1 


The Division of Theatre Arts 


Gourses leading to B.F.A. and MFA. in 
ACTING STAGE DESIGN 
DIRECTING MUSIC THEATRE 


THEATRE EDUCATION 


A New Master's 
Program in Religious Drama 


il he 


SPEECH—ACTING 
RADIO, STAGE and TV 











CARNEGIE 
College of Fine Arts 


The Council of Participating 
Directors: 


JOSEPH ANTHONY 
*BILL BUTLER 
*CURT CONWAY 
*PETER KASS 

*JACK LANDAU 
*BASIL LANGTON 
DANIEL MANN 
ALBERT MARRE 
BURGESS MEREDITH 
*JOHN O'SHAUGHNESSY 
*DAVID PRESSMAN 
*JOSE QUINTERO 
CYRIL RITCHARD 
*ALAN SCHNEIDER 
JOHN STIX 


*Have been in residence to oduce «@ 
play at the Boston University tre 


DRAMA ® Acting ® Production 
®@ Design for the Theatre 
@ Playwriting 





CLASSES 
Acting Technique 


Script & Scene Study — 
atalog: 


Metropolitan Opera House, Studio 14 
1425 Broadway LO 4-2717 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park ® Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

















A Complete Line of Modern 


THEATRICAL HARDWARE 


for all your stagecraft needs 


Scenic Builders Theatres T. V. Studios 


For the most complete and modern selection of 
theatre hardware available, call on a specialist. 
Mutual’s wide variety of theatrical hardware is 
designed specifically for stage use. And you'll find 
our complete, one-source supply a highly econom- 
ical way to solve ail your stage construction and 
maintenance problems. Whatever your stagecraft 
needs—scenic construction equipment, set rigging, 
decorative supplies, portable power tools—Mutual 
Hardware can supply them. 

Economy—Take advantage of our theatrical trade 
discounts. 


Safety—Our modern equipment brings maximum 
safety to your stage operations. 
Protection—Mutual Hardware products are de- 


signed to protect, rather than damage, stage floors 
and props. 


THE RESIDENT FACULTY 


HORACE ARMISTEAD, Stage Design 
CLAIRE ASHTON, Costume Mistress 
LUDWIG BERGMANN, Music Theatre 
JAMES BILLINGS, Coach in Music 
Theatre 
SARAH CALDWELL, Music Theatre 
GORDON DODGE, Technical Directer 
PETER KASS, Acting and Directing 
DAVID BLAIR McCLOSKY, Speech 
JAMES NICHOLSON, Prod. Mgr. 
ELIOTT NORTON, Dramatic Literature 
DAVID PRESSMAN, Acting and 
Directing 
SASHA PRESSMAN, Stage Movement 
MERLE PUFFER, Fellow in Music 
Theatre 
RAYMOND SOVEY, Stage Design 
EDWARD D. THOMMEN, Acting and 


Directing 


HY 
Cem Fl 
Large Stocks O 


Immediate Shipment 
Write On Your Letterhead For Complete Catalog T-58 





For Entrance and Scholarship 
information write to: 


FRANCIS W. SIDLAUSKAS, Chairman 
Division of Theatre Arts 
266 Huntington Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 


“Everything In Theatrical Hardware’ 


panel Sanamere Conp. 


California: Mr. J. Mitnick, 1357 No. Alta Vista Bivd., Hollywood 
Florida: Mr. G. Gill, 1805 Almanda Drive, Keystone Pt., Miami 
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$5.00; 


No. 9 
Currency sent at 


THEATRE ARTS 


SepTemBeErR, 1958 Vo. XLII, No. 9 


XLII, 


Vol. 
12 issues, 


fol iillale MuleL «tiem celiilels 


3, 1879 
Ss. funds 


iela-Miciuilialiats 


The Cover 


Erik Bruhn and Nora Kaye in the pas de deux from Paquita, one 
of the new productions of the New York season of the American 
Ballet Theatre, which is scheduled to open at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on September 16. Bruhn and Miss Kaye will be 
among the principal dancers for this three-week engagement. For 
additional material on ballet, both in this country and abroad, see 
the Opera House section of this issue. Photograph by Maurice 
Seymour. 
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The Play 


25 ‘Orpheus’ Ascending by Richard Watts, Jr. 


ec 


cannot assume resp< 


26 Orpheus Descending by Tennessee Williams 


0 
The editors 


cond class matter at the 


Features 


The T. N. P. for the U. S. A. by Rosamond Gilde: 


4 issues 


At Home with Ina Claire by Ward Morehouse 


5 


Repertory—When? by Eva LeGallienne 


Her Heart Belongs to the Road by Nelson Lansdale 


onal Copyri 
» $8.00 


Hope Revives His ‘Roberta’ Role 
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21 The Comic Spirit on the American Stage by Maurice Valency 


House 
63 LUCIA CHASE: Director in Spite of Herself by Emily 


Coleman 


Saint Charles 
Copyright under the 


Terpsichorean Tallchief 


Kaleidoscopic Kaye 


fain Street 
ess send old adc 


To Do Again by Lincoln Kirstein 


Season in Spoleto by Emily Genauer 


For change of a 


Departments 
4 Calendar 
8 Books 


lished month 


56 Famous American Theatres 


7 America’s Dramatic Critics 


be paid for in advance 


58 Theatre, USA 


Show Stopper by Doug Anderson 


THE MAGNET 


COTY 


PuBLicaTIONn Orrice: 1421 E. Main St., Saint Charles, IIl. 


bined with STAGE MAGAZINE is r 


Ep!IToRIAL AND ADVERTISING Orrices: 205 W. 45th St., New York 36, N.Y. 


1958 


$9.00 ° 
subscriber's risk. All subscriptions must 


GENERAL Orrices: 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, II. 


Allow 5 weeks for subscription to begin or for change of address. 
Compounded and Copyrighted by Coty, Inc., in U.S.A. 


THEATRE ARTS com 


September, 
24 \esues, 
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“A Romantic Delight!” 
—ATKINSON, N.Y. Times 
FRED COE presents 


DANA ANDREWS 
ANNE BANCROFT 


Two tate Seesaw 


A New Play by WILLIAM GIBSON 
Directed by ARTHUR PENN 


Eves. 6:30—$6.90, 5.75, 4.860, 3.60, 3.00. Mots 
Wed.. Sot. 2:30; $4.80, 4.30, 3.60, 3, 2.50. List 


3 alt. dotes. Enclose self-eddressed stemped env 


BOOTH Theatre, 232 W. 45 St. N.Y. 36 


Air-Con 


oF te TeNTURY Y= aT ae 


EDWARD SALLY ANN 


MULHARE: HOWEs 


N AMERICA’S GREATEST MUSICAL 


Ny PAIR LL, 


RONALD RADD 
REGINALD. DENNY 


Air-Cond. MARK HELLINGER, 51 St. 
Eves. at 








OPENS MONDAY SEPT. 22 


JOY THOMSON and MICHAEL GARDNER 
present 


american 
mime 


theatre 


LIMITED ENGAGEMENT 


3 WEEKS ONLY! 
MAIL ORDERS NOW 


Tuesday through Friday at 8:40 
P.M., Saturday at 7:00 and 9:30 
P.M., Sunday at 7:30 P.M.: $3.90, 
3.20, 2.50. Mat. Sun. at 3:00 P.M.: 
$3.45, 2.60, 1.90. Tax Included. 


NEW ORPHEUM rHeaTrRe 
126 Second Ave. at 8th St., N.Y.C. 





Calendar 


BROADWAY 
Three mings are scheduled for this month 
(see ~h eo, comedy, a musical and a drama. 
These comprise the advance guard of a new sea- 
son that looks promising and exciting, as new 
seasons always look at this time of the r. 
Successful holdovers in the nonmusical line in- 


clude: 
The Dark at the Top of the Stairs, William 

R. s domestic drama about a family in an Ok- 
lahoma town during the 1920's, whose cast in- 
cludes Teresa Wright, Pat Hingle and Eileen 
Heckart (Music Box, 239 W. 45th St.). : 

Look Homeward, "Angel, Ketti Frin ’s prize- 
winning dramatization of Thomas Wolfe’s auto- 
biographical novel, with Miriam Hopkins, 
og & and Andrew Prine (Barrymore, 243 W 


Say, Darling, a comedy by Richard and Mar- 
ian Bissell and Abe Burrows, based on Mr. Bis- 
sell’s novel about the adventures of a writer 
whose book is being made ae, a Broadway mu- 
sical. Songs by Jule Styne, lyrics by Betty Com- 
den and Adolph Green, A a cast headed by 
David Wayne, Vivian Blaine and Johnny Des- 
mond (ANTA, 245 W. 52nd St.). 

Sunrise at by Dore Schary, about 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt in the years 1921-24, 
with Ralph Bellamy, Mary Fickett and Henry 
Jones (Cort, 138 W. 48th St.). 

Two for the Seesaw, a two-character play by 
William Gibson, about a lawyer from Nebraska 
and a dancer from the Bronx, with Anne Ban- 
croft and Dana Andrews (Booth, 222 W. 45th 


St.). 

Visit, the Lunts in Maurice Valency’s 
adaptation of Friedrich Durrenmatt’s play about 
a wealthy woman’s diabolical reven e—she calls 
it justice—on the man who wronged her in her 
wae. For a limited engagement (Morosco, 217 

45th St.). 

Who Was That Lady I Saw You With?, a 
farce net I by Norman Krasna, about a young 
professor who tries to save his marriage "Hay tell- 
ing a preposterous lic, with Peter na? - 
= 7 Healy (Martin Beck, 


i“ the song-and-dance category, these are still 
on view : 

My Fair Lady, the number-one hit and cur- 
rently the longest-run musical on Broadway 
Lyrics and adaptation (from Shaw's Pygmalion) 
by Alan Jay Lerner, music by Frederick Loewe, 
and a cast headed by Edward Mulhare and Sally 
Ann Howes (Mark Hellinger, 237 W. 5ist St.). 

Bells Are Rin; , Starring Judy Holliday as 
the employee a telephone-answering service 
Book and lyrics Betty Comden and Adol 
Green, music by Jule Styne (Shubert, 225 
44th St.). 

The Music Man, about a salesman in the year 
1912 who launches a children’s band in a small 
Iowa_town, with Robert Preston, David Burns 
and Barbara Cook. Meredith Willson is respon- 
sible for the music and lyrics, and, with Frank- 
lin ve tae”, coauthor of the book (Majestic, 245 

t.) 

by he about a girl who wants to leave an 
island in the Caribbean for the island of Man- 
hattan, bs Lena Horne and Ricardo Montal- 
ban. E. ¥. Masters wrote the book, and Harold 
Arlen 1+. music he rial, 249 W. 45th St.). 

West Side shout rival juvenile gangs in 
New York; book wort --y 4 Laurents, music by 


Leonard 

Stephen Sondheim - 
by — Robbins. Geral Lawrence and 

lt Kert head the cast (Winter Garden, 1634 

Broadway). 


OPENINGS 

Howie (week of Sept. 15)—a comedy by Phoebe 
Ephron about a youns man who “tries to find 
Albert Peggy cae and Leon 
Ames are in the cast ( , 230 W. 49th St.). 
At the Grand (Sept. 5)—. musical version of 
Vicki Baum’s novel Grand Hotel, in which the 
action takes place in a hotel in Rome after 
World War II instead of in Berlin after World 
War I. Book ty Luther Davis, and mnie _and 
lyrics by George Forrest and Robert ight. 

1 Muni heads a cast, directed by — 
Marre, including Joan Diener, Cesare oem 
and Neile Adams (46th Street, 226 W. 46th St.). 
in the Sea (Sept. 30)—a drama by 
an rege, which was tried out in Florida last 
t a mother who tries to keep her 
aay ‘daughters from becoming involved in any 
matrimonial venture. Fay Bainter, Carol Stone 
= eee oY +" are in the cast (Lyceum, 149 


. 

Rh ae "OFF BROADWAY einai 
u to continue are y 
Marc Blitzstein’s adaptation of the mu- 
sical play by Kurt Weill and Bertolt Brecht, in 
its third year Sg ra de Li 121 Christopher 

St.); and revivals The Boy Friend 
New Princess et RH i cot 38 Com- 
merce “ Arthur PMiller’s The Crucible (Mar- 
tinique, 3nd St. at Broadway), Synge’s The 


of the Theatre Arts 


Playboy of the Western World by the Irish Play- 

ers (Tara, 120 Madison Ave.), and Edwin Justus 

Mayer’s Children of Darkness, directed by José 

— (Circle in the Square, 5 Sheridan 
uare). 

Other productions to continue include Ulysses 
in Nighttown, a dramatization by Padraic Colum 
a a of Joyce’s Ulysses (Rooft Second Ave. 
and Houston St.); a double bit’ of lonesco’s 
The Bald Soprano "and Jack (Sullivan St. Play- 
house, 181 Sullivan St.); Guests ef the Nation, 
. dramatization of Frank CNaeeer" s short story 

Neil McKenzie (Theatre 110 E. 
St.) and Comic Strip,» comedy by Geo 
a (Barbizon Plaza, Park a8). 
Scheduled to open are ane new ey ot. 
ral why Valgene Massey (Sheridan Square 
Seventh Ave. and W. 4th St.) and ack. 
rome ‘by Anthony Rock (Royal, 62 Eoat 4th 
and a revival of A Streetcar Named Desire with 
Hilda Simms (Carnegie Hall Playhouse, 57th 
St. and Seventh Ave.) 
TRYOUTS 

(Particulars about a production are given when 
a Broadway opening is not scheduled for this 
month.) 

Drink to Me Only—a comedy by Abram S$ 
Ginnes and Ira Wallach about the involvements 
of a playboy, accused of attempted murder by 
his seventh wife, and his lawyer, who emulates 
his client in his drinking habits in order to prove 
the client innocent of the crime. The cast in- 
cludes Tom Poston, Paul Hartman, Cameron 
Prud’homme and Leona Powers. Atlantic City 
Se . (Warner); Boston, Sept. 22-Oct. 4 

ilbur). 

The Girls in 509—a comedy by Howard Teich- 
mann set in present-day New York, directed by 
Bretaigne Windust. Dorothy Gish, Imogene 
Coca and Robert Embhardt head the cast. il- 
mington, Sept. 10-13 (Playhouse); Washington, 
Sept. 15-27 “sy Philadelphia, two weeks 

inning Sept. 29 (Walnut). 

—a musical with book by any and 

Wales Kerr, yg wl the eens and Joan Ford, 
music Leroy Anderson, choreography by Agnes 
de Mille. Directed by Mr. Kerr, ud Aa 
cludes Elaine Stritch, Barry Sullivan and Rapes 
Nype. a, Ss t. 2-20 (Erlanger) ; 

“Handled of 23-Oct ubert). 

- 4 he a : by N. Richard Nash 
set in a Mexican border town; Roddy McDowall 
and Piper Laurie head a cast directed by Robert 
Lewis. Vecingwe, a. * -13 (National) ; Phila- 
del a © Se 5. 7 it ust). 

ton, 


1-13 (Wilbur). 

The Ma —° in the Suit—a comedy about 
suburbia by William Wright and Albert 
Beich, based on Albert Corle’s novel Three Ways 
to Mecca. With Hume Cronyn and Jessica 
Tandy, who tried it out on the summer-theatre 
circuit in 1957. Wilmington, Sept. 24-27 (Play- 
house); Washington, two weeks beginning Sept 
29 (National). 

Friends—an adaptation by Irwin Shaw 
of Marcel Achard’s play Patate, a current hit in 
Paris, where it opened in January, 1957. The 
work has been described as an ironic comedy of 
friendship that has mutual hatred at its roots 
Directed by H. C. Potter, the cast is headed by 
Tom Ewell. New Haven, "Sept. 24-27 (Shubert) ; 
Boston, two weeks beginning Sept. 29 (Colonial) 

Once More, with Feeling!—a comedy by Harry 
Kurnitz about a symphony conductor and his 
wife who is also a musician. Arlene Francis and 
Joseph Cotten are in the cast; George Axelrod 
directed. New Haven a. 17-20 (Shubert) ; 
Philadelphia, Sept. 22- (Erlanger). 

A Swim in the Sen —Philedslpbin Sept. 15-27 
(Walnut). 

A Touch of the Poet—Eugene O'Neill's play 
about a British ex-cavalry officer under the Duke 
of Wellington, who later becomes an innk 
in a New England town. Helen Hayes, 
Portman, Betty Field and Kim ey head the 
cast; direction by Harold Clurman. New Haven, 

. 6-13 (Shubert); Boston, Sept. 15-27 (Co- 
lonial). 

The World of Suzie Wong—a dramatization by 
Paul Osborn of Richard Mason’s nove! of the 
same title, about a Hong Kong call girl and a 
young English artist. po Logan directed the 

by Wi x. Shatner. Boston, “a 
8-20 (Shubert); Philadelphia, Sept. 22-Oct. 
(Forrest). 

TOURING SHOWS 
BALTIMORE—Look Back in Anger, Sept. 22-27 


(A 
— Auntie Mame, with Constance Ben- 
reopening Sept. 2 BP me 5 
DETROIT -Romanoff and Juliet, with Peter Us- 
tinov, Sept. 22-Oct. 4 (Cass). 
- ANG LES —Auntie Mame, with Eve Ar- 
den, through Oct. 4 (Biltmore). 
MONTREAL Lack Back in Anger, Sept. 15-20 
er Ma 
oT shanti, Meont. with Sylv~ 
throu t ust 
FTSBURGHS Lak Back in Anger, Sept. 
+ 4 (Nixon). 
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j —0e - -Music with Mary Martin, 


| TORONTO—Look Back in Anger, Sept. 8-13 
(Royal Alexandra) ; Romanoff and Juliet, with 
Peter Ustinov, Sept. 15-20 (Royal Alexandra). 


OTHER U. PRODUCTIONS 
Listings for the | Ma calendar must be 
| received by Sept. 12.) | 


ALABAMA 
MOBILE—Mobile Theatre ous. The Loud 
Red Patrick, through Sept. 6. 


CALIFORNIA 


74) . ° 
FRESNO—Fresno Community Theatre The Boy (G4; tomimiit 
Friend, Sept 25-27 | 


2 
.-) “DEEPLY MOVING!’ 
7*& —Atkinson, Times 
: The Theatre Guild and Dore Schary 
) i) 















This Season’s DRAMATIC GIFT! 


















Sestgned exclusively 
for us. Twin masks in 
three dimensional re- 
lief. A perfect gift for 
“he or she”. 


$ 4 50 pesTP ale 


FREE CATALOG 
UPON REQUEST 







american 
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RALPH |! 
Ballet Russe 3 BELLAMY 


de Monte Carlo ' SUNRISE AT 
School of Ballet § (BY tte 8 ee 


» DORE SCHARY 


MARY FICKETT - HENRY JONES 
ANNE SEYMOUR 


FRAN CARLON RONI DENGEL 
ane 
















120 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, New York 
ORegon 9-9489 










BUNCE 
ovectet » VINCENT J. DONEHUE 


PRICES: Evgs.: Orch. & Boxes $6.90; Mezz. $5.75, 4.60 
3.45; Baic. $2.30. Wed. & Sat. Mats.: Orch & Boxes 
$4.60; Mezz. $4.05, 3.45, 2.90; Baic. $2.30. Tax Included 


CORT THEA. 138 W. 48 St?.,N.Y.C. 












A Complete Schedule of Ballet Classes 
for Children, Intermediate, Advanced, 
Professional, and Adult Beginner 
Students. 






















» 


HAYES 
155 W. 46 3 York 36, N. Y. 


Photo - David Rapp 


A full two-hour, one-man 
show: obtainable for 
presentation at Commu- 
nity, College and Educa- 
tional Theatres. 








On stage or in the audience, the loveliest women of F ANNY’S 
the theatre rely on Coro Jewelry for a personal ap- e | 
WORLD FAMOUS 
RESTAURANT 
Spaghetti © Southern Fried 


Chicken © Prime. Steaks and 
“Fanny's Salad Dressing” 


pearance par excellence. There’s a whole new world 
of Coro Jewelry’ designed especially for today’s new 


See Coro soon. . 





world of fashion. 





.at your favorite 
fashion store. Hours 5 to 10 p.m. daily 
{OPEN EVERY DAY) 


Sunday 12 noon to 10 p.m. 


Coro Inc., 47 West 34th St., New York | 


Phone GR o- 86086 
1601 Simpson St. Evanston, Ill. 
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** * GRITICS APPLAUD 
THESPIAN GLASS 


WINS AWARD FOR BEST 
“PROP OF THE YEAR” 


“Exclusive, not sold in stores”... “Portrayed in 
Jet Black and 22 kt. Gold, fired on Crystal for 


ence.” $6 95 
oe) of 8 glasses, preview price——___ . 


Postpaid, No C.O.D.’s Pi Send Check or Mone 
- s Please or y 


CONSTANCE BARKER STUDIOS 
Box 6, Cedar Grove, N. J. 
“THESPIAN HIBALLS” 


sets at $6.95 per set... 





THE 
SCENIC 
IMAGINATION 
WORKSHOP COURSE FOR 


DESIGNERS ® DIRECTORS 
PLAYWRIGHTS ® PRODUCERS 


MORDECAI GORELIK 


130 WEST 88 ST. TRAFALGAR 
NEW YORK 24, N. Y. 4-0853 





Tor Sergeant, through Se ae John Carradine 

or its, &. gs n rradine 

&, Le 3 Winslow = weeks beginning 

PALO ALTO—Palo Alto Community Theatre. 
The Reluctant Debutante, Sept. 11- ds, 17-20. 

PASADENA—Town Hall eatre. Your Every 
Wish, through Sept. 13; The Happiest Mil- 
lionaire, Sept. 18-Oct. 4. 


CONNECTICUT 
SS the-Grove. Kind Sir, 
through Sept 
SHARON Since Sieriiest: Mile -Geen: tie 
nagerie, through Sept. 6 


GEORGIA 
as _¥- ,wepeeshere, Patchwork 


Barn. t. 4-6. 
THREATRE ARTS. Sani 7 24 (10) 


ILLINOIS 
HIGHLAND PARK—Tenthouse Theatre. The 
Potting Shed, Sept. 2-7. 


MAINE 
MONMOUTH-—Gilbert and Sullivan Festival 
Theatre. The Importance of Being Earnest, 
through Sept. 5. 


MARYLAND 
>: heed —Colonial Players. Gigi, Sept. 


BALT {MORE-— Pocket Theatre. Abie’s Irish 
Rose, beginning Sept. 5. 

OWINGS MILLS— Hilitop Theatre. No Time 
for Sergeants, Sept. 2-7, 9-14; Middle of the 
Night, pt. 16-21; The Reluctant Debutante, 
Sept.  & The Diary of Anne Frank, Sept 


30-Oct. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
BEVERLY—North Shore Music Theatre. Damn 
Yankees, through Sept. 6 
BOSTON—Boston Summer Theatre. Celeste 
Holm in The Third Best Sport, through Sept 


6. 

CAPE COD—Orleans Arena Theatre. Desire 
Under the Elms, Sept. 2-6; I Am a Camera, 
Sept. 9-13 


MICHIGAN 
AUGUSTA—Barn Theatre. The Happiest Mil- 
lionaire, through Sept. 7 
GRAND LEDGES Ledges Playhouse. The 
Fourposter, through Sept. 6. 
SAU GATUCK— Red Barn “theatre Champagne 
Complex, through Sept. 6. 


NEW JERSEY 
FORT LEE—North Jersey Playhouse. Towards 
Zero, through Sept. 14; The Tunnel of Love, 
Sept. 16-28; Cat om a Hot Tin Roof, two 
weeks be inning Sept. 30. 
HADDONFIELD—Camden County sate Fair. 
Where’s Charley?, through Sept. 


NEW YORK 

BELLPORT-— rei Theatre. Around the 
World in ghty Days, through Sept. 7 

NORTH TONA ANDA—Niagara s * wand Fair. 
Pp and Bess, through Sept ’ 

NORTHPORT—Red Barn Theatre. The Diary 
of Anne Frank — Sept. 14; No Time 
for Sergeants, Sept 6-28. 

RYE—Rye —. "Tate. The Most Happy 
Fella, throu ; 

SK ANEATELES- : sal Lakes Lyric Circus. 
Shirl Conway in Auntie Mame, through Sept. 


SUFFERN—Antrim Players. The Time of the 
Cuckoo, Sept. 20, 26-27. 

WESTBURY—Westbury Music Fair. Where's 
Charley?, Sept. 9-14; The Most Happy Fella, 


Sept. 16-28. 
OHIO 
CLEVELAND—Musicarnival. The Ballad of 
, Sept. 7-14; Carousel, Sept. 15-28; 
and Bess, two weeks beginning Sept. 29 





WISCONSIN PLAYERS 


1958-59 Season 


Tiger at the Gates 
Three Men on a Horse 
Oklahoma! 


The Importance of Being 
Earnest 


The Corn Is Green 


Write Dept. of Speech 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison 6 


EL! RILL 


ACTING CLASSES 


“The work is with the individual . . 
te help the actor explore and realize 
the fullest expression of his talent.” 


Member of Actor's Studio 


DIRECTOR 
THEATRE WORKSHOP 


12] W. 54th S?., N.Y.C. 
PL 7-6300-— TR 9-3069 


LIMITED ENROLLMENT 








CURT CONWAY'S 
THEATRE STUDIO of 
NEW YORK, Inc. 


ACTING TRAINING 


DAVID PRESSMAN 
LONNY CHAPMAN 
HOWARD DA SILVA 

| NORA DUNFEE* 

| Voice & Speech 

e 


JOSEPH ANTHONY 
MARTIN RITT 
ALAN SCHNEIDER 


GUEST 
ORTON FOOTE 
DIRECTORS =| Vincent DoNeHuE 


DANIEL NAGRIN——Body Movement 
353 West 48th Street 
New York 36, New York 
Phone: Plaza 7-5380 


FACULTY 








seNior DRAMATIC WORKSHOP 


“the School with a Great Tradition” 


Dr. Maria Pisecater, Director 


Dr. Saul Colin, President 


Next Term Oct. 6, 1958 
Former Students and Graduates include: 


Elaine Stritch 
Marlon Brando 
Anthony Francoisa 


teiger 
Tennessee Williams 
Tony Curtis Michael V. Gazzo 


Jack Garfein 
Shelley Winters 


DAY AND NIGHT courses for Beginners, Advanced Professionals Acting, 
Directing, Playwriting, Stagecraft, TV and Radio. Terms: June, Oct., Feb. 


MIME Classes for PROFESSIONALS and BEGINNERS under 
direction of SHAI. K. OPHIR fermer pupil of 
ETIENNE DECROUX from Paris. 


Capitol Theatre Bidg., 1639 Broadway, New York 19, Judson 6-4800 
Write or Phone tor Catalog 








DIRECTOR- 


TECHNICAL DIRECTOR 


COLLEGE 
COMMUNITY 
STOCK 


Twenty Years’ Experience 
Available Now 


Box #82, Theatre Arts Magazine 
205 West 45th Street 
New York 36, New York 
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VERA SOLOVIOVA 
STUDIO OF ACTING 


“The inspiration and method of work 
which Vera Seloviova gave me when I 
studied with her has been constantly 
with me, and I shall always be deeply 
indebted to her.’’ 


Vincent J. Donehue, director 
“Sunrise at Campobello"' 
Professional Training 
for 
STAGE and TELEVISION 
FALL TERM SEPTEMBER 29 


CARNEGIE HALL 


88! SEVENTH AVE, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. | 
STUDIO 60! JUDSON 6-5546 








THE PLAYHOUSE WORKSHOP 


of the 
Coconut Grove Playhouse 
Miami, Florida 


Fall Term Starts Sept. 22nd—i0 Weeks 
Instruction in Acting and Production 


Applications now being accepted for Students 
with previous training for actual productions. 


Living quorters near the Theatre availabie. 
For information, Write: 
THE PLAYHOUSE 
WORKSHOP 


3500 Main Highway 
Miami 33, Florida 


Owen Phillips, Supv. Dir. 
“One of my favorite Theatres” . . . Winchell 


UUUEAUUOUNOUOU EAU EOONOEOEEO ENA: 





PERRY - MANSFIELD 


School of the Theatre and Dance 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
July and August 


Charlotte Perry, director 
Barney Brown, assoc. dir. 


Summer Theatre Festival 
in the new 
JULIE HARRIS THEATRE 


Address Portia A. Mansfield 
Nov. | - May | — Carmel, Calif. 
Box 4026 





mss 
B'Way & TV Stars Wear = 


MANHATTAN 
COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. stage and TV pro- 
ductions. These same fresh and attractive pro- 
fessional costumes are available at moder- 
ate rental rates for little theatres, schools, 
churches, groups, etc. Our workrooms are 
continually making entire new costume pro- 
ductions for rental. All costumes are cleaned 
end altered under the supervision of our own 
professional designer. Write, giving require- 
ments and performance dates for complete 
costume plots and estimates. 

Costumer for American Shakespeare Festival, 
Stratford and N.Y.C. Opera Co. 

Brochure Upon Request 


Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 
549 West Sind St., N. Y. C. Circle 7-2396 
UAUUANOUENUUUANUUESUDOGQUNOUUEGUUUOOUEOOOUUONUNNOUENOUUOHIL 
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OKLAHOMA 


GOODWELL—Panhandle Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College. An es and the Lion, 
Sept. 30-Oct. 2. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BOILING SPRINGS—Allenberry Playhouse. Mi- 
randa, through Sept. 13; Strange Bedfellows, 
Sept. 15-27; The Happy Time, two weeks 
beginning Sept. 29. 

CONCORDVILLE—Brandywine Music Circus. 
No Time for Sergeants, through Sept. 14. 

DEVON—Valley Forge Music Fair. The Most 
Heep Fella, through Sept. 13. 

JENN TOWN—Mountain Playhouse. Plain 
and Fancy, through Sept. 6; As You Like It, 
Sept. 9-13. 

LANGHORNE — Langhorne 
Thaw, Sept. 20-27. 

MOUNTAINHOME—Pocono 
Ameche in Holiday for Lovers, through Sept 
6; Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, Sept. 8-13; Damn 
Yankees, Sept. 15-20. 

NEW HOPE—Bucks County Playhouse. Candide, 
beginning Sept. 22. 

WIND GAP—Ross Common Playhouse. Tea 
and Sympathy, through Sept. 6. 


Players. January 


Playhouse. Don 


VIRGINIA 


ABINGDON—Barter Theatre. A Lovely Light, 
Sept. 14-20 


WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE—University of Washington. Pent- 
house Theatre: The Miser, through Sept. 6 
University Playhouse: A Streetcar Named 
Desire, beginning Sept. 18. Showbat Theatre 
A Hatful of Rain, through Sept. 20 


CANADA 


STRATFORD, ONTARIO—Stratford Festival. 

H IV, Part 1, with Jason i 
and Cristo her Plummer, Much Ado Ab 
Nothing and The Winter’s Tale with Christo- 
pher A and Eileen Herlie, in repertory 
through Sept. 13. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO—Music Fair, Ltd. The 
Boy Friend, through Sept. 13; Porgy and 
Bess, Sept. 15-28. 


PLAYWRITING CONTESTS 


The seventh annual National Collegiate Play- 
writing Contest, sponsored by Samuel French, 
Inc., opens with the academic year this month 
and closes May 1, 1959. For information, 
write to: Samuel French, Inc., 25 West 45th 
Street, New York 36, N ° 


The fourth annual National Collegiate Players 
playwriting contest at the University of Arkansas 
continues until October 1, 1958. A first prize of 
$150 and a second prize of $75 will be awarded 
to the authors of the two best plays selected 
for production at the University of Arkansas. 
Plays must be postmarked not later than Octo- 
ber 1, 1958. For information, write to: Speech 
Department, NCP Playwriting Contest, Univer- 
sity or Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 


The seventh annual children’s RE yonting 
contest, sponsored by the YM and YWHA 
New York City as a memorial to Aline Bern- 
stein, continues until October 1, 1958. For in- 
formation, write to: Miss Helen Borchard 
Chairman, Junior Entertainment Committee, YM 
and Yo 1395 Lexington Avenue, New York 
28, N. Y 





SCHOOL OF THE 
THEATRE 


REPUTATION FOR RESULTS 


* Stage * Screen * Radio 
* Television * Play Production 
Acting—Dancing—Fencing—Voice 

Make-Up 


APPROVED BY VETERANS 
1S!t Gough St., San Francisco 6, Calif. 
PRospect 6-4040 


HERBERT BERGHOF 


ACTING CLASSES 


Faculty 


ALICE HERMES 
MARIAN RICH 

UTA HAGEN 
ANTHONY MANNINO 
LEE GRANT 

J. ©. McCORD 


Directing Course by JACK GARFEIN 
for both Actors and Directors 


Practica 


Registration now open for Fal! Classes start- 


ing September 8th. 


For interviews write or phone OR 5-2370 
725 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





JACOB’S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL 


‘ 


*... the hub and mecca of dancing in North America” 


Time Magazine 


Announces the 27th—1959—Season 


THE UNIVERSITY OF THE DANCE 
Courses starting June 29th, 1959-—-3—6—9 Weeks 
Distinguished Faculty for Ballet, Modern, Ethnic Dance 


Fundamentals, Dance Notation, Audio-Visual Aids 
Stage Craft and Dance Composition 


College credits on both graduate and undergraduate levels 
by arrangement with Springfield (Mass.) College. 


NEW, FULLY EQUIPPED DORMITORIES 
Detailed Catalogue Ready April 1, 1959 


Write: TED SHAWN, Director, Box 87, Lee, Mass. 





HAROLD CLURMAN’S 


new book 


LIES 
LIKE 
TRUTH 


Theatre Reviews and Essays 


Presenting a sparkling, stimulating col- 
lection of pieces by one of the most active 
and articulate men of the theatre today 

. a distillation of Harold Clurman’s 
unique experience as a director and 
critic. The range of his topics is as wide 
as theatre itself . . ..from the problems 
of directing a play in a foreign language 
to The Method as the grammar of act- 
ing; from theatre in America to theatre 
abroad; from plays classic to plays con- 
troversial; from Shakespeare, Shaw and 
Chekhov to O’Neill, Osborne and Ionesco. 


STARK YOUNG comments: “It is a book full 
of deep reflection about the theatre. . . 
the combination of exact observation, 
professional approach, and, when it is 
due, warm, even poetic, intuition has 
made this a highly important and sig- 
nificant book.” 


WILLIAM INGE comments: Harold Clurman 
possesses one of the few real minds in 
our theatre today, a mind that some- 
times flatters a play by its mere consid- 
eration of it. His book, Lies Like Truth, 
is extremely valuable to our theatre and 
our culture.” 


$6.00 at your bookstore. 


The Macmillan 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


| Wook 


Lies Like Truth by Harold Clur- 
man. (Macmillan, 300 pp., $6) 


different they might have been if 


the deadlines were not daily. They 
came once a week in the cases of The 
Nation and Tne New Republic, quar- 
terly on Tomorrow Magazine. Still, 
one wonders whether a more pene- 
trating book might not have evolved 
if Mr. 
time to reflect on plays and players, 
to go the Wordsworthian way and 
| “recollect in tranquility.” 
As it is, Lies Like Truth is a curi- 
ously uneven work. (The title, by the 
| way, is a quote from Picasso: “Art 





| is a lie that makes us realize the | 


truth.” Or Macbeth’s “I . . . begin 
to doubt the equivocation of the fiend 
that lies like truth.”) Clurman is a 
talented director who cares deeply 
about the theatre and has informed 


himself about its activities around | 


the globe. He is literate, he is in- 


formed, and he cares, all of which | 


| should make for a better book than 


this one. The chief fault lies in the 


fact that few critics can fit their re- 
| views between hard covers. Also, un- 
| less the writer is unusually percep- 
| tive, or a gifted stylist, it is difficult 
for the reader to swallow 285 pages 
of analysis at a gulp. 

However, there are many excel- 
| lences. Clurman makes sound and in- 
| teresting comments about such play- 

wrights as O’Neill, Arthur Miller, 
| Tennessee Williams, Clifford Odets, 
Thornton Wilder, Maxwell Ander- 
| son. Particulary with Odets, about 
whom he cares, and with whom he 
| worked during Group Theatre days, 
| he is fine, very fine indeed. As direc- 
tor, he also does an interesting job 
of dissecting the “acting” values in 
A Streetcar Named Desire. You may 
disagree with him, just as later you 
| may disagree with his piece on the 
| famous “Method,” which he believes 
| in, and which his actress-wife Stella 
Adler teaches—but his reactions are 
| thoughtful, often penetrating. 
| He aims his guns on the present 
| Broadway tendency to think that the 
good play is the successful one. “I 
take money seriously and I take art 
| seriously, but I find it hard to swal- 
| low the confusion of the two without 
mocking both,” Clurman says. “And 





I find nowadays that while the dig- | 
is frequently | 
averred, it is only the importance of | 
Actors who | 


nity of the theatre 


hits which is meant. 


On picking up a book like Harold | 
Clurman’s collection of theatre re- | 
views and essays, one wonders how | 


these pieces had not been written for | 
| the exigencies of a deadline. True, | 


Clurman had had limitless | 


Now 
in one 
volume 


| WILLIAM INGE 


COME BACK, LITTLE SHEBA 
PICNIC 


BUS STOP 


THE DARK AT THE 
TOP OF THE STAIRS 


$5.00, now at your bookstore RANDOM HOUSE 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 


Send for Free Catalog 
Widely released—write for information 


No Time For Sergeants 
Fair Game 
Mary Stuart 
Cloud Seven 
Inherit The Wind 
The Brothers Karamazov 
1 Knock at the Door 
Orpheus Descending 
Purple Dust 
Me, Candido! 
DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
14 East 38th Street, New York 16 





DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
47 W. Sind St.. New York 19, N. Y. 


ROMANOFF AND JULIET 
(American Edition) —Peter Ustinov 


NATURE’S WAY 
Herman Wouk 


THE UARE ROOT OF 3.00 
WONDERFUL—Carson McCallers 


THE PLAYWRIGHTS ART 
Roger M. Bushfield Jr. 


BEST AMERICAN PLAYS 4th 
SERIES—ed. Gassner 


MAINLY ON THE AIR 
Max Beerborn 


RALPH RICHARDSON 
Harold Hobson 


3.50 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
INVITED 


If you are looking for a publisher, 
send for our free, illustrated booklet 
titled To the Author in Search of a 
Publisher. It tells how we can pub- 
lish, promote and distribute your 
book as we have done for hundreds 
of other writers. All subjects con- 
sidered. New authors welcomed. Write 
today for Booklet TA. It’s free. 


VANTAGE PRESS 
120 WEST 3! STREET, NEW YORK | 


In Calif., 6253 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 
In Wash., D.C. 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
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LORENZACCIO—Gerard Philipe 
(left) will make his American stage 
debut in this Musset work. which 
opens the T.N.P. season in New York 
The actor is already familiar here 


through film appearances 





= 
Jean Vilar has been director of 
the Theatre National Populaire since 
1951, a date that marked n 
a turning point in the company’s t is * 
fortunes. His early stage career Fe 
was influenced by Charles Dull : 
(continued on next page) 
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The Théatre National Populaire is 
scheduled to make its first appearance 


in the United States during a three- 
week engagement at the Broadway The- 
atre in New York beginning October 
14. (This will be preceded by an en- 
gagement in Montreal opening Sep- 
tember 22.) 

For the New York stand, a repertory 
of five plays will be presented in twenty- 
four performances. The plays, their 
opening dates and principals include 

Lorenzaccio by Musset, opening Octo 
ber 14, with Gérard Philipe in the lead- 
ing role; 

Le Triomphe de L’Amour by Mari- 
vaux, opening October 16, with Maria 
Casarés and Jean Vilar as principals 

Marie Tudor Victor Hugo, oper 
October 21, with Maria Casarés 
title role; 

Don Juan by Moliére, opening Octo- 
ber 28 with Jean Vilar at the head o 
the cast; 

Le Cid by Corneille, opening October 
30 with Gérard Philipe in the main rok 

Each of the productions has been 
staged by Vilar and designed by Leor 
Gischia 

The American engagement will b 
presented by S. Hurok, under the aus- 


pices of the French government 


SPFEESEEPEEOSY 


1. LE TRIOMPHE DE L’AMOUR 
Georges Wilson and Jean Vilar are 
pictured in a scene from the Marivauz 
comedy. Vilar will repeat the role 

in New York, and Maria Casares will 


be the second 


2. MARIE JDOR—The Victor Hugo 
drama will give Meria Casarés (center 
an opportunity to display her talent 
for high tragedy in the title role 

At right foreground is Roger Mollien 
as Fabiani 
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The most exciting news of the season is that the Théatre National Populaire of Paris is coming 
to the United States for the first time. In point of importance on the French stage, the T.N.P. ranks 
second only to the Comédie Frangaise with its two theatres. The black initials T.N.P. against a red 
oval seal is the mark of a new and vigorous element on the French theatrical scene. Though the 
company receives a government subsidy, it is essentially the work of one man, Jean Vilar, a true 
animateur de théatre. Vilar came out of the Théatre de |’Atelier of Charles Dullin, that famous 
breeding ground of genius, where for three years he worked and lived and breathed theatre under 
the ruthless but discerning eye of the master. Dullin was one of the group—Jacques Copeau, Gaston 
Baty, Dullin and Louis Jouvet—who made theatrical history in Paris in the twenties and thirties. 

The Théatre National Populaire traces its roots to this prewar period. As early as 1920 the gov- 
ernment established the theatre under the aegis of Firmin Gémier. Its home was the old Trocadéro, 
its objective to bring good stage productions to the worker and lower-income groups. Though the 
idea was excellent, the results were negligible. In 1935 the Trocadéro was pulled down, and in 
its place the Palais de Chaillot was erected as the focal point of the 1937 World’s Fair. This became 
the base of the T.N.P. 

The geography of the theatre of the Palais de Chaillot is important, as it has a direct bearing 
on the difficulties as well as the successes of its exploitation. The home stage of the T.N.P. is located 
under the great terrace of the Palais, which overlooks a cascade of stairs, fountains, gardens and, 
alas, temporary buildings to the Seine and the Eiffel Tower. The theatre is approached from the 
left wing of the neoclassic building, down long flights of marble stairs leading to the vast audito- 
rium, which seats twenty-seven hundred people. The stage itself is eighty feet wide and seventy 
feet deep—‘‘a machine to destroy directors,” Jouvet remarked when it was shown him. (His exam- 
ination of the stage took place after its completion, of course; the habit of not consulting experts 
until a building is finished is not confined to any particular country.) At any rate, the vasty spaces 
of the Chaillot, larger than the combined seating capacity of the Théatre Francais (Salle Richelieu) 
and its subsidiary wing, the Odéon (Salle Luxembourg), were not encouraging to dramatic produc- 
tion. The war intervened; director succeeded director without making a noticeable impression 
either on the people the theatre was supposed to reach or on the French stage itself. When the 
United Nations met in Paris after the war, the Palais de Chaillot served as its headquarters, and 
the T.N.P.’s theatre was the seat of another kind of drama 

With the appointment of Jean Vilar as director of the T.N.P. in 1951, a new and exciting 
national theatre came into being. The T.N.P. has a structure different from that of the Comédie 
Frangaise. It operates under a direct contract between the state and the director, who is both 
manager and artistic head of the enterprise. The complex responsibilities of each of the “contract- 
ing parties” are set down in a cahier des charges, which specifies what the director can and must do, 
and what the state will provide toward the accomplishment of its objective: the creation of a low- 
price, high-standard theatre for the people. The document specifies that the director must give at 
least 150 performances a year at popular prices, ranging from 20 cents to $1. He can give other 
performances at normal prices if he wishes. He is expected to employ a permanent company, but 
he is entirely free to choose his own actors. He is required to reach the big audiences of workers in 
the Parisian suburbs, by playing in the theatres and assembly halls of these outer reaches of the 
sprawling city, and to take theatre to other cities throughout the country that are not served by 
local troupes. He has also been called upon to carry the banner of French theatre to other countries 
on the Continent, to Great Britain, South America, and now Canada and the United States. 

To make such an exacting program possible, the director is given the Théatre de Chaillot rent- 
free, and can exploit it by renting it to other appropriate groups and companies, foreign or French, 
when his troupe is not in residence, thereby helping to balance the budget. He also receives a sub- 

(continued on page 78) 





At Home 


by Ward Morehouse - 


Earlier this summer, Ina Claire conducted Ward Morehouse on a tour 
of her home in Hillsborough, California. 


Ina Claire was dazzlingly chic when she was starring in such plays as The Last of Mrs. Cheyney and 
The Awful Truth and Biography, and she still is. Now past sixty, the actress has all of the vitality of 
earlier years and all of her incandescence. Her figure is trim, she still chatters with the speed of John 
Gielgud, and if you were casting for her you’d probably want to put her in Lady Windermere’s Fan or 
The Cherry Orchard, or possibly in a touched-up version of Langdon Mitchell’s The New York Idea. 

But the radiant Ina isn’t interested in old plays. If you take her at her word, she isn’t interested in 


The star was seen both in New York and on tour in The In 1913 Miss Claire played her first London engagement, 
Fatal Weakness (1946). Mary Gildea appears at left. appearing in The Girl from Utah with Joseph Coyne. 
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With Ina Claire 


new plays. It’s my guess, however, that if a script 
that fascinates her ever reaches Manor Drive in the 
fashionable California community known as Hills- 
borough, she'll return to Broadway quicker than 
you can say George Kelly. Until she does return, 
she has no complaints. Her setup there is one of 
magnificence. If she can be said to be in temporary 
retirement, it is a retirement that would meet with 
the entire approval of her late and great manager, 
David Belasco. I’m sure that if the impressionable 
D.B. were to make an appearance in Manor Drive 
today, he would blink his eyes, twist a finger through 
his silken white forelock, and murmur, “Ina, dear 
Ina, you deserve it all.” 

Ten minutes after I reached San Francisco. the 
most spectacularly beautiful of American cities, I 
was talking by telephone with Miss Claire, for the 
past nineteen years the wife of a leading local at- 
torney. “Oh, is that you?” she said, not wanting an 
answer (and not waiting for one). “Come on out. 
The place is in a tumult but we'll be glad to see you. 
We're out past the airport and it’s easy to find. Just 
get on that fancy Sky Way and stay on it until you 
get to Burlingame, then turn off at Broadway. Go 
down a few blocks to a light, turn left and keep 
going until you come to a thing. Just go around that, 
keeping left, and you'll come to two huge iron gates. 
Go through those gates. My house is the big house 
on the right. Sort of a castle.” 

And so it is. The alluring star of The Gold Diggers 
and Grounds for Divorce, George Kelly’s The Fatal 
Weakness and T. S. Eliot’s The Confidential Clerk, 
and her husband, William R. Wallace, live in a posi- 
tively stunning house in the edge of Hillsborough, 
sixteen miles south of San Francisco. It suggests the 
French Riviera and it immediately brings to mind 
the Chateau Plessis, near the Loire, in which Eugene 
O’Neill spent two happy years. I was greatly im- 
pressed by the beauty and the immensity of the 
Claire-Wallace establishment, and well understand 
Noel Coward’s emotion when, upon entering the 
great front hall, he exclaimed, “My God, it’s Buck- 
ingham Palace!” 

Miss Claire and Bill Wallace have three and a half 
acres, well isolated by hedges and high trees, which 
give them all of the privacy they might desire. They 
have lemon trees and orange trees. They have pop- 
lars and cypresses and boxwoods and Irish yews and 
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magnolias. Their house is one of marble stairways 
and glittering chandeliers, a mirrored ballroom and 
an automatic elevator, countless closets and many 
bedrooms, a wine cellar outdone only by that of 
Twenty-One in New York, a kitchen of about the 
size of Manhattan’s Longacre Square, a flower room 
with marble ledges, and servants’ quarters compris- 
ing four rooms and two baths. 

It is upon coming through the front door in Manor 
Drive that one is struck by the splendor of it all. 
Beyond the house, and visible from the main hall, 
lies velvet greenery and a swimming pool about 
eighty feet in length, and beyond the pool there’s 
a bathhouse that has the look of a Grecian temple, 
with its domed roof and Corinthian columns. When 
Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne make their next 
appearance in San Francisco, and visit Miss Claire 
in Hillsborough, they’ll never want to leave. I cer- 
tainly didn’t. 


(continued on page 80) 


Miss Claire made her 
most recent Broadway 
appearance in 1954, as 
Lady Mulhammer in The 
Confidential Clerk. 





BY EVA LE GALLIENNE 


REPERTORY.... 


- when ? 


RIGHT: The proposed repertory theatre in this artist's 
conception of the Lincoln Center for the 

Performing Arts in Manhattan is located in the 
background, directly behind the flagpole. 

To the left of the flagpole is the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and to the right, the concert hall for 

the primary use of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony. At center foreground is the dance theatre. 


LEFT: Eva LeGallienne has been a principal in two of 
the three main modern New York ventures in 
repertory—her own Civic Repertory Theatre (1926-33) 
and the American Repertory Theatre (1946-47) 
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I read with considerable interest Oliver Sayler’s 
article in the June issue of THEATRE ARTS in 
which he makes a plea for “Repertory—Now!” 
A very lucid and excellent plea it is. Mr. Sayler 
knows whereof he speaks, having been closely con- 
nected with such theatres as the Moscow Art and 
the Max Reinhardt company—both among the most 
famous repertory theatres in the world. 

Then, just before his article appeared, there was 
the announcement of Mrs. V. Beaumont Allen’s mag- 
nificent contribution of $3,000,000 to New York’s 
Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts, for the spe- 
cific purpose of constructing a theatre “designed 
with primary emphasis on the needs of a company 
presenting repertory.” Mrs. Allen declared, “I have 
long been interested in the development of the 
American theatre. It has been my cherished hope 
that our country might one day have a national the- 
atre comparable in distinction and achievement to 


the Comédie Francaise.” This is, indeed, good news. 
It is to be hoped that Mrs. Allen’s very specific men- 
tion of the term “repertory” will be respected, and 
that the proposed theatre will in fact be a repertory 
theatre in the true sense of the word. 

As Mr. Sayler correctly points out: “Repertory 
is not stock. Repertory is not the planned production 
of a series of plays for one, two, three, four or more 
weeks each, even with the nucleus of a permanent 
acting company.” We still have a few stock com- 
panies, and we have one or two theatres devoted to 
the “production of a series of plays,” usually the type 
of plays Broadway shies away from because they are 
considered “uncommercial.” But we hold the dubi- 
ous distinction of being about the only remaining 
civilized country without a single repertory theatre, 
excepting the festival playhouses that confine them- 
selves to summer seasons. 

We have welcomed with warm praise, and have 
looked upon with considerable envy, the foreign 
repertory companies that have visited us through 
the years: the Moscow Art Theatre, the Old Vic, 
the Habimah, the Jean-Louis Barrault company and 
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the Comédie Francaise—to mention but a few. We 
marvel at the perfection of ensemble, the integration 
of style, the versatility, the high artistic integrity of 
these organizations, and wonder rather wistfully 
why we have nothing similar. We quickly reassure 
ourselves by proclaiming that on Broadway we have 
the liveliest, most exciting, most technically pro- 
ficient theatre in the world. This may be true, but 
we still have no theatre that can stand beside our 
symphony orchestras, our opera and ballet com- 
panies, our museums of art and public libraries as 
a permanent and integral part of the cultural life 
of New York City, or any other city in our country. 

The existence of a repertory theatre would in no 
way interfere or conflict with the theatres of Broad- 
way. The Comédie Frangaise in Paris does not seek 
to compete with or replace the commercial theatres 
of the boulevards. It fills an entirely different pur- 
pose. It appeals to quite a different audience, an 
audience composed of people of modest means: stu- 
dents, workers, thinking people to whom art in any 
form is a real necessity. We have such an audience 
here. You meet them among the standees at Carne- 
gie Hall, or in the gallery of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. These are the people who really use our 
museums and public libraries; and these are the peo- 
ple who would use a repertory theatre if only we 
had one. 

But since they are a discriminating audience, they 
must be given productions of the highest standard. 
And since they are usually anything but wealthy, 


they must be given these productions at very modest 
prices. 

High standards and modest prices cannot coexist 
without subsidy—or, better still, endowment. As 
Mr. Sayler says, “nothing short of securities safe 
for widows and orphans will suffice.” 


We have become so accustomed to limiting our 
theatre to “show business” that the thought of an 
endowed theatre makes us uneasy. It implies failure. 
“A theatre should make money,” people are apt to 
say. But do our orchestras make money? Does 
opera make money? The dance theatre? Without 
endowment, where would our museums of art and 
our libraries be? 


In the proposed plans tor the Lincoln Center for 
the Performing Arts, it is taken for granted that the 
Metropolitan Opera House, the symphony hall, the 
Juilliard School of Music, and the museum and 
library planned in connection with the project will 
all be endowed or subsidized. Shall the repertory 
theatre alone be left to depend on income from the 
box office? If so, it will very soon cease to be reper- 
tory, and will join the ranks of other New York 
theatres in housing interminably long runs of suc- 
cessful musicals and occasional “smash hits,” or 
briefly sheltering a series of more or less worthy 
failures. 


It is important that a repertory theatre be ensured 
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the permanence that will permit it to grow gradually. 
It takes time to weld a company of actors into a per- 
fect ensemble, just as it takes time to weld a com- 
pany of musicians into a great orchestra. Such a 
theatre must have the freedom to follow a consistent 
line of policy. It should not be compelled to com- 
promise by having to live from hand to mouth with 
one eye on the critics and the other on the box office. 
It must have time to find its audience, or allow its 
audience to find it. Our people are not familiar with 
this type of theatre, and it may take them a little 
while to grow accustomed to using it. A common 
objection to the repertory system is that the public 
will not take the trouble to look up the schedule; 
yet the public seems to have no difficulty following 
those of the opera or ballet companies. In the first 
two seasons of the Civic Repertory the attendance 
averaged only 40 to 45 per cent of capacity. The 
third season it jumped to 75 per cent, and it rose 
steadily until, in the last two years, it reached an 
average of 95 per cent—very near capacity at all 
performances. A remarkable proof that the public, 
once having discovered this theatre, found it, to say 
the least, useful. 

Mr. Sayler described the three attempts made in 
New York in this century to establish a repertory 
theatre, and analyzed the reasons for their respective 
failures. 

The first was the New Theatre (the “Millionaires’ 
Theatre,” as it was called). This lasted for two sea- 
sons, from 1909 to 1911. I know nothing of this ven- 
ture firsthand as I was still at school in Paris at that 


time. But from the few records I have examined, 
I gather that it was devoted more to the “planned 


” 


production of a series of plays” than to repertory 
proper. And, indeed, Mr. Sayler points out that it 
was not repertory that failed; “the New Theatre had 
failed repertory.” 

There seems to have been immense confusion in 
the organization. In his book Mrs. Fiske and the 
American Theatre, Archie Binns quotes Mrs. Fiske 
on the subject: “What absolute poverty! In the 
whole lot there isn’t five cents’ worth of theatre 
knowledge!” And, again: “All those New Theatre 
millions might just as well have been thrown in the 
wastebasket. Expert projection — expert manage- 
ment, expert carrying out of a clearly defined policy. 
... These are the essentials.” It seems evident that 
this particular failure was due mainly to too many 
bewildered (though wealthy) cooks, resulting in a 
spirit of compromise. 

Next came the Civic Repertory Theatre, founded 
in 1926 and continuing till the spring of 1933. This 
was a better try—though far from perfect, as I should 
be the first to admit. 

Mr. Sayler has many kind words to say about the 
Civic, and he also offers some very excellent and 
valid criticism. Even now, however, I refuse to con- 
cede that my prices were too low! My top scale of 
$1.50 would nowadays be roughly equivalent to $3, 
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and this, in my opinion, is the highest price a peo- 
ple’s repertory theatre should charge. 

It is probably true that I “did not always have the 
services of the best actors the budget could have 
bought.” But, in looking back, I think a more im- 
portant handicap was not having a large enough 
company to cover the wide field of drama such a 
theatre should be in a position to present. I did not 
feel, for instance, that we were equipped to do any- 
thing like justice to plays of the type of Street Scene 
or Another Language, both of which were offered 
to the Civic, and both of which I reluctantly refused. 
We were not geared as an acting company to present 
convincingly works in the modern American idiom. 
I believe it is essential for any repertory theatre of 
the future to command an acting company suffi- 
ciently large to encompass not only the classics and 
plays of a distinctly European flavor, but the works 
of contemporary American playwrights as well. A 
body of actors combining the techniques of the Ac- 
tors Studio and the Old Vic would be ideal. Had the 
Civic Repertory Theatre been solidly and perma- 
nently endowed, instead of subsidized by those few 
loyal believers who, at great personal sacrifice, made 
it possible for us to endure as many years as we did, 
this ideal might have been achieved. 

Another weakness of the Civic Repertory seems 


clear to me now: (continued on page 76) 


One of the high points of the Civic Repertory Theatre pro- 
gram in 1928 was this production of Chekhov’s The Cherry 
Orchard. Left to right: Eva LeGallienne, Sayre Crawley and 
Alla Nazimova. 
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BY NELSON LANSDALE Communities like Beaumont (Texas), Youngs- 


town (Ohio) and Binghamton (New York), which 

never in a thousand years could expect to see Mary 

Martin in person, under the normal operation of the 

MARY MARTIN: 1 958-59 present-day road, can take a new lease on life. To 
these and many other remote rialtos, the musical- 

comedy star is coming on a sixteen-week tour of the 

East, South and Middle West with a full orchestra 

conducted by John Lesko, the new Brazilian guitar- 

wer ist Luiz Bonfas, and dancer Dirk Sanders of Les 

Ballets de Paris. The tour, which opens in late Sep- 

tember, marks Miss Martin’s first venture into the 

concert field. Music with Mary Martin will be 

} presented under the auspices of Columbia Artists 
Management, the world’s 
largest promoter of 
serious music, and 
manager of a long 
list of longhair lumi- 


























































naries like Heifetz, Lily Pons and 
Van Cliburn. 
To be sure, Miss Martin toured exten- 
sively in Annie Get Your Gun ten years 
ago. But a caravan including a bus, a truck 
and the star’s own Rolls Royce is some- 
thing very new in her road work. Staying 
overnight in motels, and improvising in 
school gymnasiums, municipal auditoriums, 
civic halls and a wide variety of local the- 
atres, for one-night stands, are equally 
new to her varied career. The current 
tour was made possible by the post- 
ponement for a season of her next Broad- 
way venture, the Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein musical concerning the famous Trapp 
family, which is due to arrive early in the fall 
of 1959. 

The tour program will include numbers from her 
Broadway hits, for which she will wear her original 
costumes. This group begins with “My Heart Be- 
longs to Daddy” from Leave It to Me, with which the 
































































The Peter Pan unknown miss from Texas stopped the Cole Porter 
portion of musical cold on opening night in 1938. Then there 
Miss Mgrtin’s pro- is “That’s Him” from One Touch of Venus, the 
gram will be 





haunting “Mountain High, Valley Low” from Lute 
Song, the famous “I’m in Love with a Wonderful 





expanded during 
some children’s 







pmo tener Guy” from South Pacific, and “Neverland” from 
include a flying Peter Pan. A special feature of the tour will be 
sequence. children’s matinées, at which she will do a flying 
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sequence from Peter Pan whenever possible. Also 
on the children’s-matinée program is a condensation 
of Cinderella, which Richard Rodgers and Oscar 
Hammerstein II wrote especially for television in 
1957, and a miniature revue, It Takes Three to Make 
Music, by Rodgers’ two daughters. 

It was in 1954 that Mary Martin turned down the 
leading role in Fanny in order to achieve a lifelong 
ambition. She starred for a season in the name role 
of the musical version of Peter Pan in Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and New York. The production has 
been seen twice nationally on television. The first 
time around, in 1955, the National Broadcasting 
Company estimated that it played to more than sixty- 
seven million viewers during the two-hour period. 
The network also called the show “the most popular 
single program ever to have been televised” up to 
that time. On the basis of a handful of appearances 
in television spectaculars, she was acclaimed “the 
first lady of television” by the authoritative John 
Crosby. But it may console some aspirants to star- 
dom to know that Miss Martin’s journey to the top 
was not entirely smooth. 

Back in her native Weatherford, Texas, she was 
running a school of dancing at the time Billy Rose 
was engaged to stage a musical for the nearby Fort 
Worth Centennial. Rehearsing a dozen of her most 
promising pupils as a troupe called the Martinettes, 
Mary took the girls to Fort Worth for an audition. 
The showman looked and listened, hired the girls, 
and advised Mary to go home and try to be a good 
wife and mother! Mary went instead to Hollywood, 
which would have none of her. “Audition Mary”—as 
she came to be known because she went to so many 
of these tryouts without results—succeeded in get- 
ting a number of screen tests, but the results of these 
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aBove: Mary Martin rehearses for her forthcoming concert 
tour with John Lesko, who will conduct the orchestra for 
her performances, 


RIGHT: From Lute Song, Miss Martin will offer “Mow 


High, Valley Low” during this sirteen-week successi nm 
one-night stands. 
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were a big minus. She dubbed a number, “Let’s 
Pretend It’s True,” as the voice of Margaret Sullavan 
in Shopworn Angel, and performed a like service in 
films for Gypsy Rose Lee and Danielle Darrieux. 
Finally she turned up for a “talent night” in one of 
Hollywood's flossiest night clubs, the Trocadero. (It 
would have been called an “amateur night” any- 
where else.} Wearing an accordion-pleated taffeta 
skirt, a white blouse and a red scarf instead of the 
evening dress she couldn’t afford, Mary scored with 
a swing version of “Il Bacio.” 

The inevitable Broadway producer — Laurence 
Schwab, in this case—was in the audience. He was 
sufficiently impressed to offer her a role in a show 
he planned to produce in New York. She-jumped 
at the chance. The Schwab musical never material- 
ized, but when June Knight walked out on Leave 
It to Me, Mary Martin landed the three-minute 
parody strip tease called “My Heart Belongs to 
Daddy” and took Broadway by storm. Hollywood 
now quickly changed its tune, and Mary went back 
to the Paramount lot a star. She made nine pictures 
in all, appearing with such luminaries as Bing 
Crosby, Basil Rathbone, Don Ameche, Dick Powell, 
Betty Hutton, Fred Allen, Fred MacMurray, Robert 
Preston and Franchot Tone. But the only achieve- 
ment of her Hollywood years that amounted to 
much, in Mary’s estimation, was her marriage to 
Richard Halliday, who later abandoned his job as 
Paramount script editor to manage his wife’s com- 
plex affairs. 

And Mary Martin needs the sure touch of a good 
manager’s guiding hand. One of her most endearing 
traits is her modesty. One Touch of Venus, for ex- 
ample, was originally planned for Marlene Dietrich, 
who withdrew before rehearsals began. Learning 
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that she had been assigned the role, Mary asked 
incredulously, “Venus? Me?” Nobody denies that 
real modesty is an admirable quality, but it does not 
get one far on Broadway. During the rehearsals of 
this musical in 1943, following her return from Hol- 
lywood, the star demonstrated another salient qual- 
ity—impracticality verging on the unworldly. It is 
because of this that she rarely goes out in New York 
alone. For her role as Venus, it was arranged that 
Saks Fifth Avenue would dye her hair pink. Hus- 
band Halliday was naturally not much interested in 
wasting an afternoon on this operation, so he gave 
her a $5 bill for transportation and told her to charge 
Mary blithely hailed a taxi 
and, after a ride that could scarcely have amounted 
to $1 on the meter, handed the driver $5 and thanked 
him. He thanked her, too. When the transformation 
had been completed several hours later, Mary faced 
two dilemmas. She couldn’t get her hat on, and she 
had no money to get home from the store. She sat 


the hairdresser’s fee 


down to think this over, remaining quite immobile. 
In the meantime a lady customer came up and be- 
gan to feel the material of the Mainbocher suit the 
actress was wearing. “Do you like it?” Mary asked 
politely. The customer, who had mistaken the mo- 
tionless, pink-haired figure for a mannequin, let out 
a shriek that could be heard all over the floor. In the 
confusion Mary somehow got to a telephone and 
called Halliday, explaining her problems. “I think,” 
he said judiciously, “you’d better just walk.” And 
that is exactly what she did. 

The Hallidays have a sixteen-year-old daughter, 
Heller—her mother explains that the name is often 
given to a pert and pretty girl in Texas—who was 
Liza, the maid, in Peter Pan, and who appeared with 


(continued on page 77) 


ABOVE: “I’m in Love with a Wonderful Guy” from South 
Pacific is among the Broadway numbers she will recreate 
for the road audiences. 


LEFT: The numbers from her Broadway shows, including 
One Touch of Venus, will present the star in costumes 
modeled on the originals. 





HOPE 


REVIVES 


HIS 
‘“ROBERTA’ 


RO]! E Max Gordon, producer of the original Roberta, was on hand 


to see Hope in the 1958 revival 


One of the most interesting sidelights of the summer season was the return of Bob Hope 
to the legitimate stage for the first time in twenty years, in a role he had created on Broad- 
way twenty-five years before. The comedian again played Huckleberry Haines in the musical 
comedy Roberta (a refurbished and considerably expanded version of the role) in the second 
production of the St. Louis Municipal Opera’s 1958 season. In 1933 a lesser-known Hope played 
the part in an original company including Lyda Roberti, Ray Middleton, George Murphy, Fay 
Templeton, Tamara, Sydney Greenstreet and Fred MacMurray. The one-week engagement in 


St. Louis set an all-time record for box-office gross for this pioneer outdoor theatre—a figure 
estimated at $115,000. 


Roberta on Broadway (1933)—Bob Hope, Ray Middleton, Roberta at the St. Louis Municipal Opera (1958) 


Jacqueline 
Lyda Roberti and Sydney Greenstreet. James and Bob Hope. 
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224 COR C Sere) 
ON THE AMERICAN STAGE 


BY MAURICE VALENCY 





ABOVE 


Moliére’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme was the first offering of the Comédie Francaise 
when France's national theatre played its first engagement in New York in the fall 
of 1955 


RIGHT 

The Road to Rome, Robert E. Sherwood’s first play to reach Broadway (in 1927), 
presented Philip Merivale as Hannibal and Jane Cowl as the heroine who succeeds 
in saving Rome. 


Story on next page... 
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The sense of humor transcends nationality. It is 
universal. It is only when we study its variations 
comparatively that we are struck by the influence 
of tradition and convention, by the incidence of 
subjects that are considered especially risible in one 
culture and those that are taboo in another. It is 
certain that special situations, words or characters 
that are comedically infallible in one culture may 
be totally lacking in humor in another. But tradi- 
tions of this sort are not necessarily static. They 
change with changing conditions. 

Of the tangle of comedic traditions inherited by 
the American stage, those that have been least influ- 
ential are the traditions associated with what we call 
“true comedy”—that is to say, aggressive comedy. 
Virtually all forms of classic comedy are aggressive 
in nature, inviting a detached objectivity on the part 
of the audience, not a sympathetic identification with 
the characters. In true comedy—for example, the 
comedy of Plautus and Terence—all the characters 
are ridiculous, even the lovers, and the clever slave 
who is the motor of the action is the funniest of the 
lot. We are invited to laugh at them all, to rejoice 
in their discomfiture, and to enjoy their beatings, 
their anxieties and their setbacks. 


It is, however, out of the romantic tradition, not 
the classic, that the bulk of American comedy de- 
rives. The classic forms, essentially objective, invite 
an almost cruel degree of hostility on the part of the 
audience with regard to the clownish characters on 
the stage. They were meant, most likely, to effect 
a purgation of emotion through laughter,.and to 
leave the audience in that stoical state of mind— 
apatheia—which the Greeks considered appropriate 
to the ideal citizen. Romantic comedy has a contrary 
function—it evokes emotion not for the purpose of 
inducing emotional apathy, but for the purpose of 
evoking sympathy. It is thus, socially speaking, a 
cohesive force, a force that emphasizes the kinship 
of men, instead of isolating them emotionally. 


For reasons that are certainly in part historical, 
aggressive comedy has never had any real success 
in the United States. This nation was formed in a 
period of sentiment and romantic enthusiasm for the 
rights and the dignity of man. Nineteenth-century 
comedy in America, whether imitative or indigenous, 
was almost invariably sentimental in nature. In the 
latter half of the century, the plays of Scribe, Augier, 
Dumas, Sardou and other writers of this tradition 
were extensively adapted for the American theatre, 
and they were in general successful. On the other 
hand, Moliére has been successful on the American 
stage chiefly when he is played in French. 

The native comedic writers whose work attracted 
attention in the United States in the first decades 
of the twentieth century simply carried on the 
French patterns in comedy of intrigue, and the 
English patterns in comedy of manners, adapting 
their subject and style to the American scene. Never- 
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theless, in the last decades of the nineteenth century 
a certain blend of dry wit and natural astuteness of 
observation emerged as characteristically American 
humor, and this style is very perceptible in the com- 
edies of the first third of the present century. Even- 
tually it becomes the basis of the vast comedic 
undertaking that we associate with the name of 
George S. Kaufman and his various collatorators. 

Throughout these years, the American public was 
on the whole content to enjoy comedians rather 
than comedy. The success of a host of gifted comics, 
whose main business was to amuse the audience 
with jokes and gags, naturally impelled playwrights 
to manufacture plays that were little more than 
vehicles for such material. Until after the first 
World War, vaudeville turns of all sorts based upon 
the supposed racial peculiarities of various social ele- 
ments in the American scene were among the most 
common popular entertainments. The blackface 
comedian, the comic Dutchman, the Irishman of the 
Kelly-with-the-green-necktie variety, the Scotchman 
of the Harry Lauder sort, and Jewish entrepreneurs 
of the Potash and Perlmutter type crowded the pop- 
ular stages, testifying eloquently to the fact that in 
a country composed of so many national types, each 
found the other amusing. 

In the generation since the first World War, racial 
comedy of this sort appears to be completely dead. 
A play that held up to ridicule any racial component 
of the United States would have very little chance 
of production. Even if such a play were produced, 
it may be predicted with confidence that either lack 
of interest or a flood of popular protest would soon 
cause it to close. 

In the matter of comedy of wit and comedy of 
situation, there can be no doubt that the less subtle 
forms enjoy the broadest commercial success on the 
Broadway stage. This would be true of any country 
in which a fairly wide cross section of the population 
attends the theatre or expects to see the latest stage 
successes promptly adapted for the screen. But the 
steady pressure of higher education upon the thea- 
tregoing public is very perceptible even within the 
last decade. Comedies of the type of Three Men on 
a Horse by John Cecil Holm and George Abbott, 
which delighted the audience of twenty years ago, 
cannot be revived, and all recent attempts to bring 
back these witless concoctions of the thirties have 
met with dire catastrophe. 

The most useful comedy in the American reper- 
tory is very likely Oscar Wilde’s The Importance 
of Being Earnest; I imagine not a single day passes 
without a performance of it somewhere in the coun- 
try. Next in order of viability must be ranked the 
comedies of Shaw. 

America’s more distinguished writers of cornedy— 
S. N. Behrman, Philip Barry, Robert E. Sherwood, 
Thornton Wilder, Marc Connelly—all show clearly 
the influence of wide reading in European dramatic 
literature of the period 1885-1930, but in each of 
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them there is something characteristically American, 
a certain buoyancy of spirit which is indefinable but 
unmistakable, and which is perhaps the result of 
being exceptionally well paid for being amusing in a 
country that likes nothing better than to be amused. 

The most successful attempts at an American 
comedy of manners were made by Philip Barry. 
He was particularly interested in the play of con- 
vention and revolt within the frame of American 
upper-class life. All the plays he wrote from this 
point of view develop a pattern of unconventional 
behavior in about the same way. Holiday depicts 
the revolt of a rich man’s daughter against the canny, 
materialistic attitudes of her family. The Animal 
Kingdom demonstrates with some gaiety the advan- 
tages of having a sympathetic mistress when one is 
unhappily married. The Philadelphia Story rings 
some interesting changes on the perennially useful 
plot of the princess who marries the chauffeur. 

The plays of S. N. Behrman demonstrate far 
greater depth in this genre, though they seldom ex- 
tend outside the cup-and-saucer tradition. The Sec- 
ond Man was Behrman’s first and most resounding 
success, and it exhibits completely the confessional 
style that has characterized his best work ever since. 
The hero of The Second Man, like most of Behrman’s 
heroes, knows the better, though regretfully he 
chooses the worse, and thus clearly reflects the deep 
ambivalence of a generation for which the conflict- 
ing pulls of idealism and commercialism are impor- 
tant. In the guilt-feelings consequent to the irresis- 
tible temptation to sell one’s soul for a sizeable sum 
of money, Behrman found a never-failing stimulus 
for comedy that borders upon the tragic, and a good 
proportion of ‘this work centers upon psychological 
difficulties of such nature. 

The most successful of comedic writers in the 
between-wars period was, I suppose, Robert E. Sher- 
wood. A man of deceptive solemnity, Sherwood was 
able to combine a genuine flair for the depiction of 
the absurd with a good sense of history and a strong 
narrative line. The Road to Rome developed the 
conventional marriage triangle at a high moment of 
history, that critical point in Hannibal’s campaign 
which decided the fate of the world for the time 
being. But Idiot’s Delight, which Sherwood set at 
another critical point in history, the beginning of 
World War II, did not echo the optimism inherent 
in the belief that there is nothing ever so wrong in 
the world that a clever and pretty woman cannot set 
it right in the course of an hour’s private conversa- 
tion with the proper man. In this play a strain of 
broad comedy is set against a background of tragic 
disillusion; the result is a work of considerable depth 
and lasting validity. The most successful of these 
plays, was, without doubt, Reunion in Vienna. This 


contrived an enchanting postwar situation amid the 
ruins of the once-brilliant Austro-Hungarian empire. 


The long string of commercial successes with 
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which George S. Kaufman has been associated suf- 
fice in themselves to establish him as the undisputed 
master in the field of popular comedy. His plays in 
general exhibit a happy combination of a literate 
style and an earthy strain of humor, a robust wit 
and a shrewdness of observation that may perhaps 
be called typically American. Kaufman has worked 
successfully with many collaborators; all his com- 
edies bear the stamp of an earnest personality, very 
resolute in its pursuit of laughter, but not funda- 
mentally gay. The smooth superficiality of these 
comedies, most of which involve a broad satire of 
contemporary institutions, results, evidently, from 
the author’s unwillingness to go below the surface 
of situations, the pathos of which is usually all too 
evident. Once-in a Lifetime was a hilarious depiction 
of the disaster that befell Hollywood when the ad- 
vent of the talking picture made it necessary for the 
movie hero to emit human sounds. You Can’t Take 
It With You reiterated the American Bill of Rights 
in terms of an American family that all but secedes 
from the Union. The Man Who Came to Dinner 
involved an unforgettable caricature of a certain 
type of dominant male, all too recognizable in the 
contemporary scene. 

The period 1939-1956 has been perhaps too closely 
involved with war, psychology and other manifesta- 
tions of social malaise to nourish any really reliable 
stream of comedy. Very likely nostalgia for a more 
settled age was the factor that bolstered up the spec- 
tacular success of Life with Father, a brilliant adap- 


The Second Man, S. N. Behrman’s first success, came to the 
New York stage in the spring of 1927. Alfred Lunt and Lynn 
Fontanne headed the cast of the Theatre Guild production. 








tation by Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse of 
a series of sketches in which Clarence Day recon- 
structed vividly the life of a well-to-do New York 
family in the 1880’s. Life with Father established 
a record on Broadway with a run of 3,224 perform- 
ances, and nothing of this magnitude has happened 
in the legitimate theatre in the postwar period. The 
outstanding successes of the last decade have been, 
very understandably, satires of military and political 
life. Garson Kanin’s Born Yesterday was set on the 
border between low and high comedy. A variant of 
the Pygmalion story, it provided a delightfully funny 
role for a young, but by no means innocent, girl 
who learns the facts of life from a social-minded 
reporter. Of the war comedies, Mister Roberts, an 
enlightened essay on boredom at sea, by Thomas 
Heggen and Joshua Logan, was one of the first, and 
by far the funniest. 


Somewhat earlier, Paul Osborn’s dramatization of 
John Hersey’s A Bell for Adano dealt very touch- 
ingly with the comic predicament of a wise American 
officer in an Italian village overrun by the American 
war machine. Ira Levin’s No Time for Sergeants 
explored with much humor other areas of the mili- 
tary system, and The Teahouse of the August Moon, 
John Patrick’s very successful work, found a sure 
source of comedy in the bumbling efforts of the 
military bureaucracy in Okinawa to deal efficiently 
with a wise and ancient culture—one which, having 
absorbed many conquerors in its time, stubbornly 
resists these well-meant attempts to uplift its morals 
and reconstruct its customs. Beyond doubt, a great 


part of the charm of these plays lies in the nor- 
mal American tendency toward good-humored self- 
criticism and the fundamental appreciation of the 
ways of others, which is inherent in a nation that 
has organized a homogeneous culture out of so many 
disparate elements. 

The pattern of American comedy is essentially 


a design of no great intricacy. A single involvement 
of a striking nature is generally sufficient for a plot. 
What appears to work best on the American stage 
is the depiction of a lovable and somewhat eccentric 
character involved in a difficult situation from which 
he extricates himself with grace. This is, no doubt, 
a depiction of the successful human life; but it re- 
flects also the joy in success that is typical of Amer- 
ican optimism, and the characteristically American 
interest in the individual. American irreverence and 
American impatience with pomposity on all levels 
is very evident in the unfailing success of comedies 
written at the expense of some of the most sacred 
political institutions—the Army, the government, the 
courts, the Congress, the State Department, the 
police. 


Though no comedy is possible on the Broadway 
stage without its proper sexual component, the 
guilt-feelings of the American audience are readily 
aroused. It is exceptional that any but the most 
conventional immorality is found acceptable. The 
New York audience is certainly sophisticated, but 
it is amused by amorous displays only if they ob- 
serve in a general way the fundamental conventions 
of American culture, which are essentially healthy, 
and involve the romantic assumption that love con- 
quers all and excuses everything, provided it is 
sincere, deep, and preferably young and innocent. 


Here, as in other manifestations of the comic spirit 
on the American stage, the important thing seems to 
be that laughter be based on a robust and healthy 
sense of the absurd. A play that depends upon sly 
sniggers and sneers has only the remotest chance of 
success. What is music to the American playwright’s 
ear in the theatre is an attentive silence punctuated 
by an occasional ripple of laughter, and—not too 
frequently—an explosion that shakes the house with 
delight. Such is the sound of the good comedy. enn 


“Act? Why, she can't even 
play charades!” 








‘Orpheus’ 


Ascending 


Authors frequently have a regard for one of their 
works, generally looked on as a failure, that is 
beyond anything they feel for their acclaimed suc- 
cesses, and it is an emotion I can understand. It 
may be in some part because Tennessee Williams’ 
Orpheus Descending received few favorable reviews 
from the New York critics and was pretty much 
ignored at the box office that I, a reviewer who ap- 
plauded it when it opened on Broadway the season 
before last, admire it even more in retrospect. It may 
not have the rounded perfection of form achieved in 
A Streetcar Named Desire or the sledge-hammer 
drive of Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, but it is a fine and 
darkly beautiful drama that deserved far more than 
the rather bleak reception accorded it by both critics 
and the public. 

In curiously paradoxical fashion, it does perhaps 
suffer from one of its virtues. In thé scenes between 
its hero and hercine, as I think I may call them 
without irony, there is a kind of mellow and wistful 
gentleness that had seemed missing from Williams’ 
plays since The Glass Menagerie. But, because one 
of these scenes is followed quickly, perhaps without 
sufficient preparation, by the shocking violence of the 
ending, the concluding catastrophe apreared to many 
people too abrupt and manufactured to be prop- 
erly persuasive. Granting the abruptness, I think 
the ending is both effective and right, making the 
author's symbolic point about the destruction of the 
sensitive by the insensitive with more terrifying 
force than in the celebrated cannibalistic conclusion 
to his Garden District. 

There are at least two ways in which I believe 
Orpheus Descending marks an advance in Williams’ 
work. The tragedy of misfits, the souls too tender in 
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Tennessee Williams is represented in this issue by the com- 
plete text of Orpheus Descending. 





their sensibilities to survive in a world of harshness 
and cruelty, is, of course, one of his favorite themes; 
but here he lets us see, with more detail than ever 
before, a panorama of that world. By dramatizing 
the small Southern community in which his sympa- 
thetic characters live, and letting us observe some- 
thing of the malice, intolerance, and social and moral 
decadence that drove them to their doom, he has 
provided an additional ring of brutal truth and given 
a new dimension to his tragedy. Then, too, he has 
given it an increased breadth by drawing two of its 
secondary characters with sympathy and warmth. 
The victims of community malice are not only the 
central figures of the wife, whose father had been 
murdered by a masked mob, and the poetic young 
vagrant, who seeks only peace and friendliness. 
Equally its victims are the idealistic girl, a sort of 
spiritual sister of Blanche du Bois of Streetcar, who 
has found a self-scourging relief for the loss of her 
dreams in sexual looseness, and the half-crazy wife 
of the sheriff, who tries to escape from haunted 
memories of her husband’s brutalities as a public 
official by striving pathetically to become a painter. 

One of the complaints brought against Orpheus 
Descending was that it suffered from a diffuseness 
lacking in Williams’ more single-minded dramas. 
There is, I must admit, a certain truth in this ob- 
jection. The detailed depiction of the Southern town 
and the full-length characterizations of the loose girl 
and the sheriff's wife do result in a mild scattering 
of audience attention—if such a word as “mild” can 
conceivably be applied to the work of so intense a 
dramatist. But it strikes me as a small price to pay 
for the additional breadth and depth of the play’s 
vision. As a master of pity and terror, Tennessee 
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Williams gives even his lesser characters a moving 
quality of compassion that makes them more mem- 
orable than the major creations of most playwrights. 

The world of Mr. Williams is certainly dark, tor- 
mented and haunted by evil, and this has never been 
more true than in the case of Orpheus Descending. 
But this is a description of his work, not a hostile 
criticism of it. There are indignant reviewers who 
insist that his plays are psychopathic in their subject 
matter and characters, that the characters belong on 
a psychiatrist’s couch rather than in dramatic liter- 
ature. It is a charge that could be brought with 
equal truth against Dostoevski, and it would be 
equally foolish. The fact is, and I think it applies 
with particular pertinence to Orpheus, that Williams 
writes with such power, compassion and insight, 
with such a gift for theatrical magic and amid such 
flashes of brooding poetry, that his plays become 
lyric works of dramatic art of a high and distin- 
guished order. They are the finest dramas being 
written in America today, and, with all due respect 
for the exceptional talents of Arthur Miller, William 
Inge and the now-quiescent Lillian Hellman, he is 
at the moment our foremost living dramatist. 

Not sinée Eugene O’Neill have we possessed a 
playwright of Williams’ power and tragic insight. 
Although I don’t think he has the monumental stat- 
ure of O’Neill in Long Day’s Journey into Night, 
The Iceman Cometh and possibly Mourning Becomes 
Electra, he is superior in one important way. He 
writes with a gift for sheer lyric beauty of which 
O’Neill, whose words tended to be earth-bound while 
his dramatic conceptions soared, was incapable. 

The comparison becomes all the more inevitable 
because, in addition to their great dramatic gifts, the 
pair have in common a highly tragic and tormented 
vision of life. Is it remarkable that these two most 
impressive American dramatists should have this 
dark and brooding vision? There are those who 
apparently regard it as virtually un-American for 
them to be such confirmed pessimists in a land of 
optimism, but is there anything strange about it? 
There has always been a strong vein of melancholy 
in American literature. It was certainly present in 
Melville, Hawthorne, Poe and Mark Twain, and no 
authors could have been more indigenously Amer- 
ican. O’Neill and Williams are in the best of company 
in looking at man and finding his plight a tragic one. 

Tennessee Williams is a dramatic poet of lost souls, 
and a stunning writer for the theatre. And the word 
“stunning” is used almost literally, because the im- 
pact of his plays can overwhelm an audience with 
its sheer force. It is impossible, I think, justifiably 
to call them decadent; for all their concern with 
ailing spirits, their sheer vitality is too tremendous. 
Orpheus Descending is not quite the masterpiece 
Streetcar is. It lacks some of the rueful grace of 
The Glass Menagerie and the total impact of Cat on 
a Hot Tin Roof or Garden District. But it is a deeply 
moving work of art. END 
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The Producers Theatre presented Orpheus Descending on 
March 21, 1957, at the Martin Beck Theatre, New York City, 
with the following cast: 
DOLLY HAMMA 
PEE WEE BINNINGS 
DOG HAMMA 
CAROL CUTRERE 
EVA TEMPLE 
SISTER TEMPLE 
UNCLE PLEASANT 
VAL XAVIER 
VEE TALBOTT 
LADY TORRANCE 
JABE TORRANCE 
SHERIFF TALBOTT 
MR. DUBINSKY 


Elizabeth Eustis 
Jane Rose 

Warren Kemmerling 
David Clarke 

Lois Smith 

Nell Harrison 
Mary Farrell 


FIRST MAN 
SECOND MAN 
i - Directed by Harold Clurman , 
Production designed by Boris Aronson 
Costumes by Lucinda Ballard 
Lighting by Feder 
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Setting designed by Boris Aronson for the Broadway production of Orpheus Descending. 
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ACT ONE 
PROLOGUE 


scene: The set represents in nonrealistic 
fashion a general drygoods store and 
part of a connecting “confectionery” in 
a small Southern town, The ceiling is 
high and the upper walls are dark, as 
if streaked with moisture and cob- 
webbed. A great dusty window upstage 
offers a view of disturbing emptiness 
that fades into late dusk. The action of 
the play occurs during a rainy season, 
late winter and early spring, and some- 
times the window turns opaque but 
glistening silver with sheets of rain. 
“TORRANCE MERCANTILE STORE” 
is lettered on the window in gilt of old- 
fashioned design. 


Merchandise is represented very 
sparsely and is not realistic. Bolts of 
pepperel and percale stand upright on 
large spools, the black skeleton of a 
dressmaker’s dummy stands meaning- 
lessly against a thin whitecolumn, and 
there is a motionless ceiling fan with 
strips of flypaper hanging from it. 


There are stairs that lead to a landing 
and disappear above it, and on the 
landing there is a sinister-looking arti- 
ficial palm tree in a greenish-brown 
jardiniere. 

But the confectionery, which is seen 
partly through a wide arcied door, is 
shadowy and poetic as some inner di- 
mension of the play. 


Another, much smaller playing area is 
a tiny bedroom alcove which is usually 
masked by an Oriental drapery which 
is worn dim but bears the formal design 
of a gold tree with scarlet fruit and 
fantastic birds. 


At the rise of the curtain two youngish 
middle-aged women, DOLLY and BEU- 
LAH, are laying out a buffet supper on 
a pair of pink-and-gray-veined marble- 
topped tables with gracefully curved 
black-iron legs, brought into the main 
area from the confectionery. They are 
wives of small planters and tastelessly 
overdressed in a somewhat bizarre 
fashion. 


A train whistles in the distance and 
dogs bark in response from various 
points and distances. The women pause 
in their occupations at the tables and 
rush to the archway, crying out harshly. 


DOLLY: Pee Wee! 
BEULAH: Dawg! 


potty: Cannonball is comin’ into th’ 
depot! 

BEULAH: You all git down to th’ depot 
an’ meet that train! 


(Their husbands slouch through, 
heavy, red-faced men in clothes that 
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are too tight for them or too loose, 
and mud-stained boots.) 


PEE WEE: I fed that one-armed bandit a 
hunnerd nickels an’ it coughed up five. 


poc: Must have hed indigestion. 


PEE WEE: I’m gonna speak to Jabe about 
them slots. (They go out and a motor 
starts and p.suses.) 


poLLy: I guess Jabe Torrance has got 
more to worry about than the slot ma- 
chines and pinball games in that con- 
fectionery. 


BEULAH: You're not tellin’ a lie. I wint to 
see Dr. Johnny about Dawg’s condition. 
Dawg’s got sugar in his urine again, an 
as I was leavin’ I ast him what was the 
facks about Jabe Torrance’s operation 
in Mimphis. Well— 


potty: What'd he tell you, Beulah? 


BEULAH: He said the worse thing a 
doctor ever can say. 


potty: What's that, Beulah? 


BEULAH: Nothin’ a-tall, not a spoken 
word did he utter! He just looked at me 
with those big dark eyes of his and 
shook his haid like this! 


DOLLY: (with doleful satisfaction) I guess 
he signed Jabe Torrance’s death war- 
rant with just that single silent motion 
of his haid. 


BEULAH: That’s exactly what passed 
through my mind. I understand that 
they cut him open—(Pauses to taste 
something on the table.) 


DOLLY: —An’ sewed him right back up! 
—that’s what Iheard ... 


BEULAH: I didn’t know these olives had 
seeds in them! 


poLLy: You thought they was stuffed? 


BEULAH: Uh-huh. Where’s the Temple 
sisters? 


potty: Where d’you think? 


BEULAH: Snoopin’ aroun’ upstairs. If 
Lady catches ’em at it she'll give those 
two old maids a touch of her tongue! 
She’s not a Dago for nothin’! 


potty: Ha, ha, no! You spoke a true 
word, honey ... (Looks out door as 
car passes) Well, I was surprised when 
I wint up myself! 


BEULAH: You wint up you’self? 


potty: I did and so did you because I 
seen you, Beulah. 


BEULAH: I never said that I didn’t. Curi- 
osity is a human instinct. 


DOLLY: They got two separate bedrooms 
which are not even connectin’. At oppo- 
site ends of the hall, and everything is 
so dingy and dark up there. Y’know 
what it seemed like to me? A county 
jail! I swear to goodness it didn’t seem 
to me like a place for white people to 
live in!—that’s the truth .. . 


BEULAH: (darkly) Well, I wasn’t sur- 
prised. Jabe Torrance bought that 
woman. 


DOLLY: Bought her? 


BEULAH: Yais, he bought her, when she 
was a girl of eighteen! He bought her 
and bought her cheap because she'd 
been thrown over and her heart was 
broken by that—(Jerks head toward 
a passing car, then continues:) that 
Cutrere boy. . . . Oh, what a—Mmmm, 
what a—beautiful thing he was... . 
And those two met like you struck two 
stones together and made a fire!—yes 
—fire ... 


DOLLY: What? 


BEULAH: Fire/—Ha ... (She strikes an- 
other match and lights one of the 
candelabra. Mandolin begins to fade in. 
The following monologue should be 
treated frankly as exposition, spoken 
to audience, almost directly, with a force 
that commands attention. potty does not 
remain in the playing area, and after 
the first few sentences, there is no 
longer any pretense of a duologue.)— 
Well, that was a long time ago, before 
you and Dog moved into Two River 
County. Although you must have heard 
of it. Lady’s father was a Wop from the 
old country and when he first come 
here with a mandolin and a monkey 
that wore a little green velvet suit, ha 
ha. —He picked up dimes and quarters 
in the saloons—this was before prohi- 
bition. . —People just called him The 
Wop, nobody knew his name, just 
called him “The Wop,’ ha ha ha... . 

DOLLY: (Off, vaguely) Anh-hannnh.... 


(BEULAH switches in the chair and 
fixes the audience with her eyes, lean- 
ing slightly forward to compel their 
attention. Her voice is rich with nos- 
talgia, and at a sign of restlessness, 
she rises and comes straight out to 
the proscenium, like a pitchman. This. 
monologue should set the nonrealistic 
key for the whole production.) 


BEULAH: Oh, my law, well, that was 
Lady’s daddy! Then come prohibition ‘ 
an’ first thing ennyone knew, The Wop 
had took to bootleggin’ like a duck to 
water! He picked up a piece of land 
cheap, it was on the no’th shore of Moon 
Lake which used to be the old channel 
of the river and people thought some 
day the river might swing back that 
way, and so he got it cheap. . . . (Moves 
her chair up closer to proscenium.) 
He planted an orchard on it; he covered 
the whole no’th shore of the lake with 
grapevines and fruit trees, and then he 
built little arbors, little white wooden 
arbors with tables and benches to drink 
in and carry on in, ha ha! And in the 
spring and the summer, young couples 
would come out there, like me and Pee 
Wee, we used to go out there, an’ court 
up a storm, ha ha, just court up a— 
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storm! Ha ha!—The county was dry in 
those days, I don’t mean dry like now, 
why, now you just walk a couple of 
feet off the highway and whistle three 
times like a jaybird and a nigger pops 
out of a bush with a bottle of corn! 


DOLLY: Ain't that the truth? Ha ha. 


BEULAH: But in those days the county 
was dry for true, I mean bone dry ex- 
cept for The Wop’s wine garden. So 
we'd go out to The Wop’s an’ drink that 
Dago red wine an’ cut up an’ carry on 
an’ raise such cane in those arbors! 
Why, I remember one Sunday old Doc- 
tor Tooker, Methodist minister then, he 
bust a blood vessel denouncing The 
Wop in the pulpit! 


DOLLY: Lawd have mercy! 


BEULAH: Yes, ma’am!—Each of those 
white wooden arbors had a lamp in it, 
and one by one, here and there, the 
lamps would go out as the couples be- 
gun to make love... 


pOLLy: Oh—oh ... 


BEULAH: What strange noises you could 
hear if you listened, calls, cries, whis- 
pers, moans—giggles. .. . (Her voice is 
soft with recollection)—And then, one 
by one, the lamps would be lighted 
again, and The Wop and his daughter 
would sing and play Dago songs... . 
(Bring up mandolin: voice under ‘Dic- 
itencello Vuoi.’) But sometimes The Wop 
would look around for his daughter, and 
all of a sudden Lady wouldn't be there! 


poLLY: Where would she be? 
BEULAH: She'd be with David Cutrere. 
DOLLY: Awwwwww—ha ha... 


BEULAH: —Carol Cutrere’s big brother, 
Lady and him would disappear in the 
orchard and old Papa Romano, The 
Wop, would holler, “Lady, Lady!”—no 
answer whatsoever, no matter how long 
he called and no matter how loud... . 


potty: Well, I guess it’s hard to shout 
back, “Here I am, Papa,” when where 
you are is in the arms of your lover! 


BEULAH: Well, that spring, no, it was 
late that summer .. (DOLLY retires 
again from the playing area.)—Papa 
Romano made a bad mistake. He sold 
liquor to niggers. The Mystic Crew took 
action. —They rode out there, one night, 
with gallons of coal oil—it was a real 
dry summer—and set that place on fire! 
—They burned the whole thing up, 
vines, arbors, fruit trees ——Pee Wee and 
me, we stood on the dance pavilion 
across the lake and watched that fire 
spring up. Inside of tin minutes the 
nawth shore of the lake was a mass of 
flames, a regular sea of flames, and all 
the way over the lake we could hear 
Lady’s papa shouting, “Fire, fire, fire!” 
—as if it was necessary to let people 
know, and the whole sky lit up with it, 
as red as Guinea red wine! —Ha ha ha 
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ha... . Not a fire engine, not a single 
engine pulled out of a station that night 
in Two River County!—The poor old 
fellow, The Wop, he took a blanket and 
run up into the orchard to fight that 
fire singlehanded—and burned alive. 
... Uh-huh! burned alive. ... 


(Mandolin stops short, potty has re- 
turned to the table to have her coffee.) 


You know what I sometimes wonder? 


DOLLY: No. What do you wonder? 


BEULAH: I wonder sometimes if Lady has - 


any suspicion that her husband, Jabe 
Torrance, was the leader of the Mystic 
Crew that night they burned up her 
father in his wine garden on Moon 
Lake? 


DOLLY: Beulah Binnings, you make my 
blood run cold with such a thought! 
How could she live in marriage twenty 
years with a man if she knew he'd 
burned her father up in his wine 
garden? 


(Dog bays in distance.) 


BEULAH: She could live with him in 
hate. People can live together in hate 
for a long time, Dolly. Notice their 
passion for money. I've always noticed 
when couples don’t love each other they 
develop a passion for money. Haven't 
you seen that happen? Of course you 
have. Now there’s not many couples that 
stay devoted forever. Why, some git so 
they just barely tolerate each other’s 
existence. Isn’t that true? 


DOLLY: You couldn’t of spoken a truer 
word if you read it out loud from the 
Bible! 

BEULAH: Barely tolerate each other’s ex- 
istence, and some don’t even do that. 
You know, Dolly Hamma, I don’t think 
half as many married min have com- 
mitted suicide in this county as the 
Coroner says has done so! 


DOLLY: (with voluptuous appreciation 
of BEULAH’s wit) You think it’s their 
wives that give them the deep six, 
honey? 


BEULAH: I don’t think so, I know so. 
Why there’s couples that loathe and 
despise the sight, smell and sound of 
each other before that round - trip 
honeymoon ticket is punched at both 
ends, Dolly. 


pOLLy: I hate to admit it but I can't 
deny it, 


BEULAH: But they hang on together. 
DOLLY: Yes, they hang on together. 


BEULAH: Year after year after year, ac- 
cumulating property and money, build- 
ing up wealth and respect and position 
in the towns they live in and the -oun- 
ties and cities and the churches the) go 
to, belonging to the clubs and so on and 
so forth and not a soul but them knowin’ 
they have to go wash their hands after 


touching something the other one just 
put down! ha ha ha ha ha!— 


DOLLY: Beulah, that’s an evil laugh of 
yours, that laugh of yours is evil! 


BEULAH: (louder) Ha ha ha ha ha!— 
But you know it’s the truth. 


DOLLY: Yes, she’s tellin’ the truth! (Nods 
to audience.) 


BEULAH: Then one of them—gits— cincer 
or has a—stroke or somethin’?—The 
other one— 


DOLLY: —Hauls in the loot? 


BEULAH: That’s right, hauls in the loot! 
Oh, my, then you should see how him 
or her blossoms out. New house, new 
car, new clothes: Some of ’em even 
change to a different church!—TIf it’s a 
widow, she goes with a younger man, 
and if it’s a widower, he starts courtin’ 
some chick, ha ha ha ha ha! 


And so I said, I said to Lady this morn- 
ing before she left for Mamphis to bring 
Jabe home, I said, “Lady, I don’t sup- 
pose you're going to reopen the 
confectionary till Jabe is completely 
recovered from his operation.” She said, 
“It can’t wait for anything that might 
take that much time.” Those are her 
exact words. It can’t wait for anything 
that might take that much time. Too 
much is invested in it. It’s going to be 
done over, redecorated, and opened on 
schedule the Saturday before Easter 
this spring! — Why? — Because — she 
knows Jabe is dying and she wants to 
clean up quick! 


potty: An awful thought. But a true 
one. Most awful thoughts are. 


(They are startled by sudden light 
laughter from the dim upstage area. 
The light changes on the stage to 
mark a division.) 


SCENE ONE 


The women turn to see CAROL CUTRERE 
in the archway between the store and 
the confectionery. She is past thirty 
and, lacking prettiness, she has an odd, 
fugitive beauty which is stressed, al- 
most to the point of fantasy, by a style 
of makeup with which a dancer named 
Valli has lately made such an impres- 
sion in the bohemian centers of France 
and Italy, the face and lips powdered 
white and the eyes outlined and exag- 
gerated with black pencil and the lids 
tinted blue. Her family name is the 
oldest and most distinguished in the 
country. 


BEULAH: Somebody don’t seem to know 
that the si ‘re is closed. 


DOLLY: Beulah? 


BEULAH: What? 


DOLLY: Can you understand how any- 
body would deliberately make them- 
selves look fantastic as that? 
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BEULAH: Some people have to show off, 
it’s a passion with them, anything on 
earth to get attention” 


DOLLY: I sure wouldn’t care for that 
kind of attention. Not me. I wouldn't 
desire it... . 


(During these lines, just loud enough 
for her to hear them, caro. has crossed 
to the pay-phone and deposited a 
coin.) 
CAROL: I want Tulane 0370 in New Or- 
leans. What? Oh. Hold on a minute. 


(EVA TEMPLE is descending the stairs, 
as if awed by CaROL’s appearance. 
CAROL rings open the cashbox and re- 
moves some coins; returns to deposit 
coins in phone.) 


BEULAH: She helped herself to money 
out of the cashbox. 


(EVA passes caroL like a timid child 
skirting a lion cage.) 


CAROL: Hello, Sister. 
EvA: I'm Eva. 
CAROL: Hello, Eva. 


EvA: Hello . . . (Then in a loud whisper 
to BEULAH and potty) She took money 
out of the cashbox. 


potty: Oh, she can do as she pleases, 
she’s a Cutrere! 


BEULAH: Shoot... 
eva: What is she doin’ barefooted? 


BEULAH: The last time she was arrested 
on the highway, they say that she was 
naked under her coat. 


CAROL: (to operator) I’m waiting. (Then 
to women)—I caught the heel of my 
slipper in that rotten boardwalk out 
there and it broke right off. (Raises 
slippers in hand.) They say if you break 
your slipper in the morning it means 
you'll meet the love of your life before 
dark. But it was already dark when I 
broke the heel of my slipper. Maybe 
that means I'll meet the love of my life 
before daybreak. (The quality of her 
voice is curiously clear and childlike. 
SISTER TEMPLE appears on stair landing 
bearing an old waffle iron.) 


SISTER: Wasn’t that them? 
eva: No, it was Carol Cutrere! 


CAROL: (at phone) Just keep on ringing, 
please, he’s probably drunk. 


(SISTER crosses by her as Eva did.) 
Sometimes it takes quite a while to get 
through the living-room furniture. .. . 
sister: —She a sight? 

Eva: Uh-huh! 

caRoL: Bertie?—Carol!—Hi, doll! Did 
you trip over something? I heard a 
crash. Well, I’m leaving right now, I'm 
already on the highway and every- 


thing’s fixed, I've got my allowance 
back on condition that I remain forever 
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away from Two River County! I had to 
blackmail them a little. I came to dinner 
with my eyes made up and my little 
black sequin jacket and Betsy Boo, my 
brother’s wife, said, “Carol, you going 
out to a fancy dress ball?” I said, “Oh, 
no, I'm just going jooking tonight up 
and down the Dixie Highway between 
here and Memphis like I used to when 
I lived here.” Why, honey, she flew so 
fast you couldn’t see her passing and 
came back in with the ink still wet on 
the check! And this will be done once 
a month as long as I stay away from 
Two River County. . . . (Laughs gaily.) 
—How’s Jackie? Bless his heart, give 
him a sweet kiss for me! Oh, honey, I'm 
driving straight through, not even stop- 
ping for pickups unless you need one! 
I'll meet you in the Starlite Lounge be- 
fore it closes, or if I’m irresistibly de- 
layed, I'll certainly join you for coffee 
at the Morning Call before the all-night 
places have closed for the day .. . — 
I—Bertie? Bertie? (Laughs uncertainly 
and hangs up.)—let’s see, now... . 
(Removes a revolver from her trench- 
coat pocket and crosses to fill it with 
cartridges back of counter.) 


eva: What she looking for? 
sister: Ask her. 


EVA: (advancing) What're you looking 
for, Carol? 


caroL: Cartridges for my revolver. 


potty: She don’t have a license to carry 
a pistol. 

BEULAH: She don’t have a license to 
drive a car. 


carot: When I stop for someone I want 
to be sure it’s someone I want to stop 
for. 

potty: Sheriff Talbot ought to know 
about this when he gits back from the 
depot. 


carot: Tell him ladies. I've already 
given him notice that if he ever at- 
tempts to stop me again on the highway, 
I'll shoot it out with him... . 


BEULAH: When anybody has trouble with 

the law— 
(Her sentence is interrupted by a 
panicky scream from EvA, immediate- 
ly repeated by sister. The TEMPLE 
SISTERS scramble upstairs to the land- 
ing. potty also cries out and turns, 
covering her face. A Negro, conJURE 
MAN has entered the store. His tattered 
garments are fantastically bedizened 
with many talismans and good-luck 
charms of shell and bone and feather. 
His blue-black skin is daubed with 
cryptic signs in white paint.) 

potty: Git him out, git him out, he’s 

going to mark my baby! 

BEULAH: Oh, shoot, Dolly. . . . 


(DOLLY has now fled after the TEMPLE 
SIsTerRs, to the landing of the stairs. 


The CONJURE MAN advances with a 
soft, rapid, toothless mumble of words 
that sound like wind in dry grass. He 
is holding out something in his shak- 
ing hand.) 


It’s just that old crazy conjure man 
from Blue Mountain. He cain’t mark 
your baby. 


(Phrase of primitive music or per- 
cussion as NEGRO moves into light. 
BEULAH follows DOLLY to landing.) 


CAROL: (very high and clear voice) 
Come here, Uncle, and let me see what 
you've got there. Oh, it’s a bone of 
some kind. No, I don’t want to touch 
it, it isn’t clean yet, there’s still some 
flesh clinging to it. 


(Women make sounds of revulsion.) 


Yes, I know it’s the breastbone of a 
bird but it’s still tainted with corruption. 
Leave it a long time on a bare rock in 
the rain and: the sun till every sign of 
corruption is burned and washed away 
from it, and then it will be a good 
charm, a white charm, but now it’s a 
black charm, Uncle. So take it away 
and do what I told you with it... . 


(The necro makes a ducking obeis- 
ance and shuffles slowly back to the 
door.) 
Hey, Uncle Pleasant, give us the Choc- 
taw cry. 
(NEGRO stops in confectionery.) 
He’s part Choctaw, he knows the Choc- 
taw cry 


SISTER TEMPLE 
here! 


Don’t let him holler in 


caroL: Come on, Uncle Pleasant, you 
know it! 


(She takes off her coat and sits on the 
right window sill. She starts to cry 
herself. The necro throws back his 
head and completes it: a series of 
barking sounds that rise to a high 
sustained note of wild intensity. The 
women on the landing retreat further 
upstairs. Just then, as though the cry 
had brought him, vat enters the store. 
He is a young man about thirty, who 
has a kind of wild beauty about him 
that the cry would suggest. He does 
not wear Levi’s or a T-shirt, he has 
on a pair of dark serge pants, glazed 
from long wear and not excessively 
tight-fitting. His remarkable garment 
is a snakeskin jacket, mottled white, 
black and gray. He carries a guitar 
which is covered with inscriptions.) 
caROL: (Looking at the young man) 
Thanks, Uncle . . 
BEULAH: Hey, old man, you! Choctaw! 
Conjure man! Nigguh! Will you go out-a 
this sto’? So we can come back down 
stairs? 


(carot hands necro a dollar; he goes 
out right cackling. vat holds the door 
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CAROL: 


Yes, | know it's the breastbone of a bird but it's still tainted with corruption. . . . 


So, take it away and do what | told you with it... . 


(Lois Smith 





open for VEE TALBOTT, a heavy, vague 
woman in her forties. She does primi- 
tive oil paintings and carries one into 
the store, saying:) 


vee: I got m'skirt caught in th’ door of 
the Chevrolet an’ I'm afaid I tore it. 


(The women descend into store: la- 
conic greetings, interest focused on 
VAL.) 


Is it dark in here or am I losin’ my 
eyesight? I been painting all day, fin- 
ished a picture in a ten-hour stretch, 
just stopped a few minutes fo’ coffee 
and went back to it again while I had 
a clear vision. I think I got it this time. 
But I'm so exhausted I could drop in 
my tracks. There’s nothing more ex- 
hausting than that kind of work on 
earth, it’s not so much that it tires your 
body out, but it leaves you drained in- 
side. Y’know what I mean? Inside? Like 
you was burned out by something? 
Well! Still!—You feel you've accom- 
plished something when you're through 
with it, sometimes you feel—elevated! 
How are you, Dolly? 


potty: All right, Mrs. Talbott. 
vee: That’s good. How are you, Beulah? 


BEULAH: Oh, I'm all right, I reckon. 
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vee: Still can’t make out much. Who is 
that there? (Indicates carou’s figure by 
the window. A significant silence greets 
this question. vee, suddenly:) Oh! I 
thought her folks had got her out of 
the county... 


(CAROL utters a very light, slightly 
rueful laugh, her eyes drifting back 
to VAL as she moves back into con- 
fectionery.) 


Jabe and Lady back yet? 


DOLLY: Pee Wee an’ Dawg have gone to 
the depot to meet em. 


vee: Aw. Well, I'm just in time. I 
brought my new picture with me, the 
paint isn’t dry on it yet. I though that 
Lady might want to hang it up in Jabe’s 
room while he’s convalescin’ from the 
operation, cause after a close shave 
with death, people like to be reminded 
of spiritual things. Huh? Yes! This is 
the Holy Ghost ascending. . . . 


DOLLY: (looking at canvas) You didn’t 
put a head on it. 


vee: The head was a blaze of light, that’s 
all I saw in my vision. 


DOLLY: Who’s the young man with yuh? 


vEE: Aw, excuse me, I’m too worn out 
to have manners. This is Mr. Valentine 


Xavier, Mrs. Hamma and Mrs.—I’'m 
sorry, Beulah. I never can get y’ last 
name! 


BEULAH: I fo’give you My name is 
Beulah Binnings. 


vAL: What shall I do with this here? 


vee: Oh, that bow! of sherbet. I thought 
that Jabe might need something light 
an’ digestible so I brought a bowl of 
sherbet. 


DOLLY: What flavor is it? 
vee: Pineapple. 


pOLLY: Oh, goody, I love pineapple. 
Better put it in the icebox before it 
starts to melt. 


BEULAH: (looking under napkin that 
covers bowl) I’m afraid you're lockin’ 
the’ stable after the horse is gone. 


DOLLY: Aw, is it melted already? 
BEULAH: Reduced to juice. 


vee: Aw, shoot. Well, put it on ice any- 
how, it might thicken up. 


(Women are still watching VAL.) 
Where’s the icebox? 
BEULAH: In the confectionery. 


vee: I thought that Lady had closed the 
confectionery. 


BEULAH: Yes, but the Frigidaire’s still 
there. 


(VAL goes out right through confec- 
tionery.) 


vee: Mr. Xavier is a stranger in our 
midst. His car broke down in that storm 
last night and I let him sleep in the 
lockup. He’s lookin’ for work and I 
thought I'd introduce him to Lady an’ 
Jabe because if Jabe can’t work they’re 
going to need somebody to help out in 
th’ store. 


BEULAH: That’s a good idea. 
potty: Uh-huh. 


BEULAH: Well, come on in, you all, it 
don’t look like they’re comin’ straight 
home from the depot anyhow. 


DOLLY: Maybe that wasn’t the Cannon- 
ball Express. 


BEULAH: Or maybe they stopped off fo’ 
Pee Wee to buy some liquor. 


. . at Ruby Lightfoot’s. 


(They move past caro. and out of 
sight. carou has risen. Now she crosses 
into the main store area, watching 
VAL with the candid curiosity of one 
child observing another. He pays no 
attention but concentrates on his belt 
buckle which he is repairing uth a 
pocketknife.) 


pOLLY: Yeah . 


caROL: What're you fixing? 
vAL: Belt buckle. 


CAROL: Boys like you are always fixing 
something. Could you fix my slipper? 
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VEE: Aw, excuse me, I'm too worn out to have manners. This is Mr. Valentine Xavier, 
Mrs. Hamma and Mrs.—li'm sorry, Beulah. | never can get y' last name! 


(Jane Rose, Joanna Roos 


vAL: What’s wrong with your slipper? 


CAROL: Why are you pretending not to 
remember me? 


VAL: It’s hard to remember someone 
you never met. 


caROL: Then why'd you look so startled 
when you saw me? 
vAL: Did I? 


CAROL: I thought for a moment you'd 
run back out the door. 


vAL: The sight of a woman can make 
me walk in a hurry but I don’t think 
it’s ever made me run.—You’'re stand- 
ing in my light. 


CAROL: (moving aside slightly) Oh, ex- 
cuse me, Better? 


vAL: Thanks... 

caro”: Are you afraid I'll snitch? 

vAL: Do what? 

carRoL: Snitch? I wouldn’t; I’m not a 
snitch, But I can prove that I know 


you if I have to. It was New Year's 
Eve in New Orleans. 


vAL: I need a small pair of pliers... . 


caroL: You had on that jacket and a 
snake ring with a ruby eye. 


vAL: I never had a snake ring with a 
ruby eye. 


carRoL: A snake ring with an emerald 
eye? 


vAL: I never had a snake ring with any 
kind of an eye... . (Begins to whistle 
softly, his face averted.) 


CAROL: (smiling gently) Then maybe it 
was a dragon ring with an emerald eye 
or. a diamond or a ruby eye. You told 
us that it was a gift from a lady osteo- 
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path that you’d met somewhere in your 
travels and that any time you were 
broke you’d wire this lady osteopath 
collect, and no matter how far you were 
or how long it was since you’d seen her, 
she’d send you a money order for 
twenty-five dollars with the same sweet 
message each time. “I love you. When 
will you come back?” And to prove the 
story, not that it was difficult to believe 
it, you took the latest of these sweet 
messages from your wallet for us to 
see... . (She throws back her head 
with soft laughter. He looks away still 
further and busies himself with the belt 
buckle.) —We followed you through five 
places before we made contact with you 
and I was the one that made contact. 
I went up to the bar where you were 
standing and touched your jacket and 
said, “What stuff is this made of?” and 
when you said it was snakeskin, I said, 
“I wish you'd told me before I touched 
it.” And you said something not nice 
You said, “Maybe that will learn you 
to hold back your hands.” I was drunk 
by that time which was after midnight 
Do you remember what I said to you? 
I said, “What: on earth can you do on 
this earth but catch at whatever comes 
near you, with both your hands, until 
your fingers are broken?” I'd never 
said that before, or even consciously 
thought it, but afterwards it seemed 
like the truest thing that my lips had 
ever spoken, what on earth can you do 
but catch at whatever comes near you 
with both your hands until your fingers 
are broken. .. . You gave me a quick, 
sober look. I think you nodded slightly, 
and then you picked up your guitar 
and began to sing. After singing you 
passed the kitty, Whenever paper money 
was dropped in the kitty you blew a 


whistle. My cousin Bertie and I dropped 
in five dollars, you blew the whistle 
five times and then sat down at our 
table for a drink. Schenley’s with Seven 
Up. You showed us all those signatures 
on your guitar. Any correction 
so far? 


vaL: Why are you so anxious to prove 
I know you? 


CAROL: Because I want to know you 
better and better! I'd like to go out 
jooking with you tonight. 


vAL: What's jooking? 


CAROL: Oh, don’t you know what that 
is? That’s where you get in a car and 
drink a little and drive a little and stop 
and dance a little to a juke box and 
then you drink a little more and drive 
a little more and stop and dance a little 
more to a juke box and then you stop 
dancing and you just drink and drive 
and then you stop driving and just 
drink, and then, finally, you stop drink- 
ing. . 


vAL: —What do you do, then? 


CAROL: That depends on the weather 
and who you're jooking with. If it’s 
a clear night you spread a blanket 
among the memorial stones on Cypress 
Hill, which is the lecal bone orchard, 
but if it’s not a fair night, and this one 
certainly isn’t, why usually then you go 
to the Idlewild cabins between here 
and Sunset on the Dixie Highway 


vAL:—That’s about what I figured. But 
I don’t go that route. Heavy drinking 
and smoking the weed and shacking 
with strangers is okay for kids in their 
twenties but this is my thirtieth birth- 
day and I'm all through with that route 
(Looks up with dark eyes.) I'm not 


young any more 
CAROL: You're young at thirty 


so! I'm twenty-nine! 


I hope 


vAL: Naw, you're not young at thirty 
if you’ve been on a Goddam party since 
you were fifteen! 


(Picks up his guitar and sings and 
plays “Heavenly Grass.” caro. has 
taken a pint of bourbon from her 
trench-coat pocket and she passes it 
to him.) 


caroL: Thanks. That’s lovely. Many 
happy returns of your birthday, Snake- 
skin. (She is very close to him. vere 
enters and says sharply:) 


vee: Mr. Xavier don’t drink 
CAROL: Oh, ex-cuse me! 


vee: And if you behaved yourself better 
your father would not be paralyzed 
in bed! 
(Sound of car out front. Women come 
running with various cries. LADY en- 
ters, nodding to the women, and hold- 
ing the door open for her husband 
and the men following him, She greets 
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the women in almost toneless mur- 
murs, as if too tired to speak. She 
could be any age between thirty-five 
and forty-five, in appearance, but her 
figure is youthful. Her face taut. She 
is a woman who met with emotional 
disaster in her girlhood; verges on 
hysteria under strain. Her voice is 
often shrill and her body tense. But 
when in repose, a 
emerges again and she looks ten years 
younger.) 


girlish softness 


LaDy: Come in, Jabe. We've got a re- 
ception committee here to meet us 
They've set up a buffet supper. 


(JABE enters, A gaunt, wolfish man, 


gray and yellow. The women chatter 


idiotically.) 
Well, look who's here! 
Well, Jabe! 


BEULAH: I don’t think he’s been sick. 
I think he’s been to Miami. Look at 
that wonderful color in his face! 


BEULAH 


DOLLY 


potty: I never seen him look better 
in my life! 


BEULAH: Who does he think he’s. foolin’? 
Ha ha ha! 


Whew, Jesus 


not me! 


JABE I'm mighty 


tired 
An uncomfortable silence, everyone 


dying 
smile and 


greedily at the man 


ith his wolfish 


staring 
tense, 
nervous cough ) 
Well, Jabe, we been feedin’ 


lots of nickels to those one-arm bandits 


PEE WEE 


in there 


poc: An’ that pinball machine is hotter’n 


a pistol 

PEE WEE: Ha ha 
(EVA TEMPLE appears on stairs and 
screams for her sister.) 

Eva: Sistuh! Sistuh! Sistuh! Cousin 


Jabe’s here! 
(A loud clatter upstairs and shrieks.) 
JABE: Jesus 


(eva rushing at him—stops short and 


bursts into tears.) 


Oh, cut that out, Eva Temple!— 
What were you doin’ upstairs? 


LADY 


EvA: I can’t help it, it’s so good to see 
him, it’s so wonderful to see our cousin 
again, oh, Jabe, blessed! 

SISTER 
Jabe? 


Where's Jabe, where’s precious 
Where’s our precious cousin? 


EVA: Right here, Sister! 


sister: Well, bless your old sweet life, 
and lookit the color he’s got in his face, 
will you? 

I just told him he looks like 
he’s been to Miami and got a Florida 


suntan, haha ha! 


(The 
rapid, all overlapping.) 


BEULAH 


preceding speeches are 
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JABE: I ain’t been out in no sun an’ if 
you all will excuse me I’m gonna do my 
celebratin’ upstairs in bed because I’m 
kind of—worn out. (Goes creakily to 
foot of steps while eva and sIsTER sob 
into their handkerchiefs behind him.) 
—I see they’s been some changes made 
here. Uh-huh. Uh-huh, How come the 
shoe department’s back here now? (In- 
stant hostility as if habitual between 
them.) 


LADY: We always had a problem with 


light in this store. 


JaBE: So you put the shoe department 
further away from the window? That's 
sensible. A very intelligent solution to 
the problem, Lady. 


LaDy: Jabe, you know I told you we 
got a fluorescent tube coming to put 


back here 
Uh-huh. Uh-huh. Well, Tomorrow 


I'll get me some niggers to help me 
move the shoe department back front 


JABE 


LADY: You do whatever you want to, 


it’s your store. 


Uh-huh. Uh-huh, I’m 


reminded me of it 


JABE glad you 


(LADY turns sharply away. He starts 
up stairs. PEE WEE and voc follow him 
up. The women huddle and whisper 
in the store. Lapy sinks wearily into 
chair at table.) 


That will 


down those stair again! 


BEULAH man never come 


pOLLY: Never in this world, honey 


He has th’ death sweat on him! 
Did you notice the death sweat on him? 


BEULAH 


poLLy: An’ yellow as butter, just as 


yellow as— 
(SISTER sobs.) 
EVA: Sister, Sister! 


BEULAH: (crossing to LaDy) Lady, I don’t 
suppose you feel much like talking 
about it right now but Dog and me are 
so worried. 


DOLLY: Pee Wee and me are worried 


sick about it. 


Laby: —About what? 


BEULAH: Jabe’s operation in Memphis 
Was it successful? 


DOLLY: Wasn’t it successful? 


(LADY stares at them blindly. The wo- 
men, except CAROL, close avidly about 
her, tense with morbid interest.) 


Was it too late for 
interference? 


SISTER: surgical 


EVA: Wasn’t it successful? 


(A loud, measured knock begins on 
the floor above.) 


BEULAH: Somebody told us it had gone 
past the knife 


DOLLY: We do hope it ain’t hopeless. 
EvA: We hope and pray it ain’t hopeless. 


(All their faces wear faint, uncon- 
scious smiles. tapy looks from face 
to face; then utters a slight, startled 
laugh and springs up from the table 


and crosses to the stairs.) 


LADY: (as if in flight) Excuse me, I have 


to go up, Jabe’s knocking for me. (LADY 


JABE: | ain't been out in no sun an’ if you all will excuse me I'm gonna do my 
celebratin’ upstairs in bed because I'm kind of—worn out. 


(Warren Kemmerling 


Maureen Stap 
Nell Harrison 


eton, David Clarke, Crahan Denton 


Mary Farrell) 
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goes upstairs. The women gaze after 
her.) 


CAROL: (suddenly and clearly, in the 
silence) Speaking of knocks, I have a 
knock in my engine. It goes knock, 
knock, and I say who’s there. I don’t 
know whether I’m in communication 
with some dead ancestor or the motor’s 
about to drop out and leave me stranded 
in the dead of night on the Dixie High- 
way. Do you have any knowledge of 
mechanics? I’m sure you do. Would you 
be sweet and take a short drive with 
me? So you could hear that knock? 


vAL: I don’t have time. 
CAROL: What have you got to do? 


vAL: I’m waiting to see about a job in 
this store. 


CAROL: I’m offering you a job. 
vAL: I want a job that pays. 
CAROL: I expect to pay you. 


(Women whisper loudly in the back- 
ground.) 


VAL: Maybe sometime tomorrow. 


CAROL: I can’t stay here overnight; I’m 
not allowed to stay overnight in this 
county. 
(Whispers rise. The word “corrupt” 
is distinguished.) 
(Without turning, smiling very brightly) 
What are they saying about me? Can 
you hear what those women are saying 
about me? 


vAL: —Play it cool. ... 


CAROL: I don’t like playing it cool! What 
are they saying about me? That I’m 
corrupt? 


vAL: If you don’t want to be talked 
about, why do you make up like that, 
why do you— 


caRoL: To show off! 
vaAL: What? 


caroL: I’m an exhibitionist! I want to 
be noticed, seen, heard, felt! I want 
them to know I’m alive! Don’t you want 
them to know you're alive? 


vaL: I want to live and I don’t care if 
they know I’m alive or not. 


caro: Then why do you play a guitar? 


vaAL: Why do you make a Goddam show 
of yourself? 


carot: That’s right, for the same reason. 


vaL: We don’t go the same route... . 
(He keeps moving away from her; she 
continually follows him. Her speech is 
compulsive.) 


caroL: I used to be what they call a 
Christ-bitten reformer. You know what 
that is?—A kind of benign exhibitionist. 
. . . I delivered stump speeches, wrote 
letters of protest about the gradual mas- 
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sacre of the colored majority in the 
county. I thought it was wrong for pel- 
lagra and slow starvation to cut them 
down when the cotton crop failed from 
army worm or boll weevil or too much 
rain in summer. I wanted to, tried to put 
up free clinics, I squandered the money 
my mother left me on it. And when 
that Willie McGee thing came along— 
he was sent to the chair for having im- 
proper relations with a white whore— 
(Her voice is like a passionate incan- 
tation.) I made a fuss about it. I put on 
a potato sack and set out for the capitol 
on foot. This was in winter. I walked 
barefoot in this burlap sack to deliver 
a personal protest to the Governor of 
the State. Oh, I suppose it was partly 
exhibition on my part, but it wasn’t 
completely exhibition; there was some- 
thing else in it, too. You know how far 
I got? Six miles out of town—hooted, 
jeered at, even spit on!—every step of 
the way—and then arrested! Guess what 
for? Lewd vagrancy! Uh-huh, that was 
the charge, “lewd vagrancy,” because 
they said that potato sack I had on was 
not a respectable garment. . . . Well, all 
that was a pretty long time ago, and 
now I’m not a reformer any more. I'm 
just a “lewd vagrant.” And I’m showing 
the “S.O.B.S.” how lewd a “lewd va- 
grant” can be if she puts her whole 
heart in it like I do mine! All right. I've 
told you my story, the story of an ex- 
hibitionist. Now I want you to do some- 
thing for me. Take me out to Cypress 
Hill in my car, And we'll hear the dead 
people talk. They do talk there. They 
chatter together like birds on Cypress 
Hill, but all they say is one word and 
that one word is “live,” they say “Live, 
live, live, live live!” It’s all they've 
learned, it’s the only advice they can 
give—Just live... . (She opens the 
door.) Simple!—a very simple instruc- 
tion. . . . (Goes out. Women’s voices 
rise from the steady, indistinct murmur, 
like hissing geese.) 


WOMEN’s voices: —No, not liquor! Dope! 
—Something not normal all right! 


—Her father and brother were warned 
by the Vigilantes to keep her out of 
this county. 


—She’s absolutely degraded! 
—Yes, corrupt! 
—Corrupt! (Etc., etc.) 


(As if repelled by their hissing voices, 
vaL suddenly picks up his guitar and 
goes out of the store as—vEE TALBOTT 
appears on the landing and calls down 
to him.) 


ver: Mr. Xavier! Where is Mr. Xavier? 
BEULAH: Gone, honey. 


potty: You might as well face it, Vee. 
This is one cadidate for salvation that 
you have lost to the opposition. 


BEULAH: He’s gone off to Cypress Hili 
with the Cutrere girl. 


VEE: (descending) —If.some of you older 
women in Two River County would set 
a better example there’d be more decent 
young people! 


BEULAH: What was that remark? 


vEE: I mean that people who give drink- 
in’ parties an’ get so drunk they don’t 
know which is there husband and which 
is somebody else’s and people who serve 
on the altar guild and still play cards 
on Sundays— 


BEULAH: Just stop right there! Now I've 
discovered the source of that dirty 
gossip! 
vee: I'm only repeating what I've been 
told by others. I never been to these 
parties! 


BEULAH: No, and you never will! You're 
a public kill-joy, a professional hypo- 
crite! 

vee: I try to build up characters! You 
and your drinkin’ parties are only con- 
cerned with tearin’ characters down! 
I'm goin’ upstairs, I'm goin’ back up- 
stairs! (Rushes upstairs.) 


BEULAH: Well, I'm glad I said what I 
said to that woman. I've got no earthly 
patience with that sort of hypocriticism. 
Dolly, let’s put this perishable stuff in 
the Frigidaire and leave here. I've never 
been so thoroughly disgusted! 


potty: Oh, my Lawd. (Pauses at stairs 
and shouts) PEE WEE! (Goes off with 
the dishes.) 


sister: Both of those wimmen are as 
common as dirt. 


EVA: Dolly’s folks in Blue Mountain are 
nothin’ at all but the poorest kind of 
white trash. Why, Lollie Tucker told 
me the old man sits on the porch with 
his shoes off drinkin’ beer out of a 
bucket!—Let’s take these flowers with 
us to put on the altar. 


sister: Yes, we can give Jabe credit in 
the parish notes. 


EvA: I'm going to take these olive-nut 
sandwiches, too. They'll come in handy 
for the Bishop Adjutant’s tea. 


(DOLLY and BEULAH cross through.) 


potty: We still have time to make the 
second show. 


BEULAH: (shouting) Dog! 


DOLLY: 
store.) 


Pee Wee! (They rush out of 


EvA: Sits on the porch with his shoes 


” off? 


sister: Drinkin’ beer out of a bucket! 


(They go out with umbrellas, etc. 
Men descend stairs.) 


SHERIFF TALBOT: Well, it looks to me like 
Jabe will more than likely go under 
before the cotton comes up. 
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PEE WEE: He never looked good. 

poc: Naw, but now he looks worse. 
(They cross to door.) 

SHERIFF: Vee! 


VEE: (from landing) Hush that bawling. 
I had to speak to Lady about that boy 
and I couldn’t speak to her in front of 
Jabe because he thinks he’s gonna be 
able to go back to work himself. 


SHERIFF: Well, move along, quit foolin’. 


vee: I think I ought to wait till that 
boy gits back. 


SHERIFF: I’m sick of you making a 
goddam fool of yourself over every 
stray bastard that wanders into this 
county. 


(Car horn honks loudly. vee follows 
her husband out. Sound of cars driv- 
ing off. Dogs bay in distance as lights 
dim to indicate short passage of time.) 


SCENE TWO 


A couple of hours later that night. 
Through the great window the land- 
scape is faintly luminous under a scud- 
ding moonlit sky. Outside a girl’s laugh- 
ter, CAROL'S rings out high and clear and 
is followed by the sound of a motor, 
rapidly going off. 


VAL enters the store before the car 
sound quite fades out and while a dog 
is still barking at it somewhere along 
the highway. He says “Christ” under his 
breath, goes to the buffet table and 
scrubs lipstick stain off his mouth and 
face with a paper napkin, picks up his 
guitar which he had left on a counter. 


Footsteps descending: LADY appears on 
the landing in a flannel robe, shivering 
in the cold air; she snaps her fingers 
impatiently for the old dog, Bella, who 
comes limping down beside her. She 
doesn’t see VAL, seated on the shadowy 
counter, and she goes directly to the 
phone near the stairs. Her manner is 
desperate, her voice harsh and shrill. 


Lapy: Ge’ me the drugstore, will you? 
I know the drugstore’s closed, this is 
Mrs. Torrance, my store’s closed, too, 
but I got a sick man here, just back 
from the hospital, yeah, yeah, an emer- 
gency, wake up Mr. Dubinsky, keep 
ringing till he answers, it’s an emer- 
gency! (Pause: she mutters under her 
breath:) —Porca la miseria/—I wish I 
was dead, dead, dead... . 


VAL: (Quietly) No, you don't, lady. 


(She gasps, turning and seeing him, 
without leaving the phone she rings 
the cashboxr open and snatches out 
something.) 


Lavy: What’re you doin’ here? You 
know this store is closed! 
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vAL: I seen a light was still on and the 
door was open so I come back to— 


Lapy: You see what I got in my hand? 
(Raises revolver above level of counter.) 


vAL: You going to shoot me? 


Lapy: You better believe it if you don’t 
get out of here, mister! 


vAL: That’s all right, Lady, I just come 
back to pick up my guitar. 


Lapy: To pick up your guitar? 
(He lifts it gravely.) 
—Huh,... 


vAL: Miss Talbott brought me here. I 
was here when you got back from 
Memphis, don’t you remember? 

Lapy: —Aw. Aw, yeah... . You been 
here all this time? 


vat: No. I went out and come back. 


LADY: (into the phone) I told you to 
keep ringing till he answers! Go on, 
keep ringing, keep ringing! (Then to 
vAL:) You went out and come back? 
vaL: Yeah. 

Lapy: What for? 

vAL: You know that girl that was here? 
Lapy: Carol Cutrere? 


vAL: She said she had car trouble and 
could I fix it. 


Lapy: —Did you fix it? 
vAL: She didn’t have no car trouble, 


that wasn’t her trouble, oh, she had 
trouble, all right, but that wasn’t it. . . . 


Lapy: What was her trouble? 
vaL: She made a mistake about me. 
Lapy: What mistake? 


vAL: She thought I had a sign “Male 
at Stud” hung on me. 


LaDy: She thought you—? (Into phone 
suddenly) Oh, Mr. Dubinsky, I’m sorry 
to wake you up but I just brought my 
husband back from the Memphis hos- 
pital and I left my box of luminal tab- 
lets in the—I got to have some! I ain't 
slep’ for three nights, I’m going to 
pieces, you hear me, I’m going to pieces, 


I ain’t slept in three nights, I got to. 


have some tonight. Now you look here, 
if you want to keep my trade, you send 
me over some tablets. Then bring them 
yourself, God damn it, excuse my 
French! Because I'm going to pieces 
right this minute! (Hangs up violently.) 
—Mannage la miseria!/—Christ .. . I'm 
shivering!—It’s cold as a Goddam ice- 
plant in this store, I don’t know why, 
it never seems to hold heat, the ceil- 
ing’s too high or something, it don’t 
hold heat at all—Now what do you 
want? I got to go upstairs. 


vAL: Here, Put this on you. 


(He removes his jacket and hands it 
to her. She doesn’t take it at once, 


stares at him questioningly and then 
slowly takes the jacket in her hands 
and examines it, running her fingers 
curiously over the snakeskin.) 


LaDy: What is this stuff this thing’s 
made of? It looks like it was snakeskin. 


vAL: Yeah, well, that’s what it is. 


LaDy: What’re you doing with a snake- 
skin jacket? 


VAL: It’s a sort of a trademark; people 
call me Snakeskin. 


LADY: Who calls you Snakeskin? 


vaL: Oh, in the bars, the sort of places 
I work in—but I’ve quit that. I'm 
through with that stuff now. ... 


Laby: You’re a—entertainer? 
VAL: I sing and play the guitar. 


LaDy: —Aw? (She puts the jacket on 
as if to explore it.) It feels warm all 
right. 


VAL: It’s warm from my body, I guess. . . 


LaDy: You must be a warm-blooded 
a 


vAL: That’s right... . 


LaDy: Well, what in God’s name are 
you lookin’ for around here? 


vaAL: —Work. 
LaDy: Boys like you don’t work. 
vaAL: What d’you mean by boys like me? 


LaDy: Ones that play th’ guitar and go 
around talkin’ about how warm they 
OPO. «. . « 


vAL: That happens t’ be the truth. My 
temperature’s always a couple degrees 
above normal the same as a dog’s, it’s 
normal for me the same as it is for a 
dog, that’s the truth... . 


LaDy: —Huh! 
vaL: You don’t believe me? 


LADY: I have no reason to doubt you, 
but what about it? 


vAL: —Why—nothing. .. . 


(Lavy laughs softly and suddenly; 
vAL smiles slowly and warmly.) 


Lapy: You're a peculiar somebody all 
right, you sure are! How did you get 
around here? 


vAL: I was driving through here last 
night and an axle broke on my car, 
that stopped me here, and I went to the 
county jail for a place to sleep out of 
the rain. Mizz Talbott took me in and 
give me a cot in the lockup and said if 
I hung around till you got back that 
you might give me a job in the store to 
help out since your husband was tooken 
sick, 


Lapby: —Uh-huh. Well—she was wrong 
about that. . . . If I took on help here it 
would have to be local help, I couldn’t 
hire no stranger with a—snakeskin 
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jacket and a guitar ... and that runs 
a temperature as high as a dog’s! 
(Throws back her head in another soft, 


sudden laugh and starts to take off the 
jacket.) 


vaL: Keep it on. 


LADY: No, I got to go up now and you 
had better be going .. . 


vAL: I got nowhere to go. 


Lapy: Well, everyone’s got a problem 
and that’s yours. 


VAL: —What nationality are you? 
Lapy: Why do you ask me that? 
vaL: You seem to be like a foreigner. 


LADY: I’m the daughter of a Wop boot- 
legger burned to death in his orchard! 
—Take your jacket... . 


vAL: What was that you said about your 
father? 


LaDy: Why? 
vat: —A “Wop bootlegger”? 


Lapy: —They burned him to death in 
his orchard! What about it? The story’s 
well known around here. 


(saBE knocks on ceiling.) 
I got to go up, I’m being called for. 


(She turns out light over counter and 
at the same moment he begins to sing 
softly with his guitar: “Heavenly 
Grass.” He suddenly stops short and 
says abruptly:) 


vAL: I do electric repairs. 
(LADY stares at him softly.) 


I can do all kinds of odd jobs, I’m thirty 
today and I’m through with the life 
that I've been leading. (Pause. Dog bays 
in distance.) I lived in corruption but 
I’m not corrupted. Here is why. (Picks 
up his guitar.) My life’s companion! It 
washes me clean like water when any- 
thing unclean has touched me.... 
(Plays softly, with a slow smile.) 


Lapy: What’s all that writing on it? 


vaL: Autographs of musicians I run 
into here and there. 


LADY: Can I see it? 


vAL: Turn on that light above you. 


(She switches on green-shaded bulb 
over counter, vAL holds the instrument 
tenderly between them as if it were 
a child; his voice is soft, intimate, 
tender.) 


See this name? Leadbelly? 
LaDy: Leadbelly? 


vaL: Greatest man ever lived on the 
twelve-string guitar! Played it so good 
he broke the stone heart of a Texas 
governor with it and won himself a 
pardon out of jail....And see this 
name Oliver? King Oliver? That name 
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is immortal, Lady. Greatest man since 
Gabriel on a horn... . 


LaDy: What's this name? 


vaL: Oh. That name? That name is also 
immortal. The name Bessie Smith is 
written in the stars!—Jim Crow killed 
her, John Barleycorn and Jim Crow 
killed Bessie Smith but that’s another 
story... . See this name here? That’s 
another immortal! 


LADY: Fats Waller? Is his name written 
in the stars, too? 


vAL: Yes, his name is written in the 
stars, too. ... 


(Her voice is also intimate and soft; 
a spell of softness between them, their 
bodies almost touching, only divided 
by the guitar.) 


LaDy: You had any sales experience? 


vaL: All my life I been selling some- 
thing to someone. 


Lapy: So’s everybody. You got any 
character reference on you? 


vaL: I have this—letter. (Removes a 
worn, folded letter from a wallet, drop- 
ping a lot of snapshots and cards of 
various kinds on the floor. He passes 
the letter to her gravely and crouches to 
collect the dropped articles while she 
peruses the character reference.) 


LADY: (reading slowly aloud) “This boy 
worked for me three months in my 
auto repair shop and is a real hard 
worker and is good and honest but is 
a peculiar talker and that is the reason 
I got to let him go but would like to 

(Holds letter closer to light.) 

like to—keep him. Yours truly.” 


would 


(VAL stares at her gravely, blinking 
a little.) 


Huh!—Some reference! 
vAL: —Is that what it says? 


LADY: Didn’t you know what it said? 


vaL: No.—The man sealed the envelope 
on it. 


Lapy: Well, that’s not the sort of char- 
acter reference that will do you much 
good, boy. 


vaL: Naw. I guess it ain’t. 
LADY: —However... 
vAL: What? 


LaDy: What people say about you don’t 
mean much. Can you read shoe sizes? 


VAL: I guess so. 
LaDy: What does 75 David mean? 


(vAL stares at her, 
slowly.) 


shakes head 


75 means seven and one half long and 
David means “D” wide. You know how 
to make change? 


vaAL: Yeah, I could make change in a 
store 


Lapy: Change for better or worse? Ha 
ha!—Well—( Pause.) Well—you see that 
other room there, through that arch 
there? That's the confectionery; it’s 
closed now but it’s going to be reopened 
in a short while and I’m going to com- 
pete for the night life in this county, the 
after-the-movies trade. I'm going to 
serve setups in there and I'm going to 
redecorate. I got it all planned. (She is 
talking eagerly now, as if to herself.) 
Artificial branches of fruit trees in 
flower on the walls and ceilings'—It’s 
going to be like an orchard in the 
spring!—My father, he had an orchard 
on Moon Lake. He made a wine garden 
of it. We had fifteen little white arbors 
with tables in them and they were cov- 
ered with—grapevines 
Dago red wine an’ bootleg whiskey and 
beer.—They burned it up! My father 


was burned up in it 


and—we sold 


(JaBE knocks above more loudly and 
a hoarse voice shouts “Lady!” Figure 
appears at the door and calls: “Mrs 


Torrance?”) 


Oh, that’s the sandman with my sleep- 
ing tablets. (Crosses to door.) Thanks, 
Mr. Dubinsky, sorry I had to disturb 
you, sorry I 


(Man mutters something and goes 
She closes the door.) 


Well, go to hell, then, old bastard 
(Returns with package.) You ever have 
trouble sleeping? 


vAL: I can sleep or not sleep as long or 
short as I want to 


Lapy: Is that right? 


vAL: I can sleep on a concrete floor or 
go without sleeping, without eyen feel- 
ing sleepy, for forty-eight hours. And 
I can hold my breath three minutes 
without blacking out; I made ten dol- 
lars betting I could do it and I did it! 
And I can go a whole day without pass- 
ing water 


Lapy: (startled) Is that a fact? 


VAL: (very simply as if he'd made an 
ordinary remark) That's a fact. I served 
time on a chain gang for vagrancy 
once and they tied me to a post all 
day and I stood there all day without 
passing water to show the sons of 
bitches that I could do it 


LADY: I see what that auto repair 
man was talking about when he said 
this boy is a peculiar talker! Well 
what else can you do? Tell me some 
more about your self-control! 


VAL: (grinning) Well, they say that a 
woman can burn a man down. But 
I can burn down a woman. 


Lapy: Which woman? 
vAL: Any two-footed woman. 


LADY: (throws back her head in sudden 
friendly laughter as he grins at her with 
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the simple candor of a child) —Well, 
there’s lots of two-footed women round 
here that might be willin’ to test the 
truth of that statement. 


VAL: I’m saying I could. I'm not saying 
I would 


LADY: Don’t worry, boy. I'm one two- 
footed woman that you don’t have to 
convince of your perfect controls 


vAL: No, I’m done with all that. 


LADY: What’s the matter? Have they 
tired you out? 


VAL: I’m not tired. I'm disgusted. 
LaDy: Aw, you're disgusted, huh? 


VAL: I’m telling you, Lady, there’s peo- 
ple bought and sold in this world like 
carcasses of hogs in butcher shops! 


LaDy: You ain’t tellin’ me nothin’ I don’t 
know 


vAL: You might think there’s many and 
many kinds of people in this world but, 
Lady, there’s just two kinds of people, 
the ones that are bought and the buyers! 
No!—there’s one other kind 


LADY: What kind’s that? 

vAL: The kind that’s never been branded 
Lapby: You will be, man 

vAL: They got to catch me first 


Lapy: Well, then, you better not settle 


down in this county 


vaAL: You know they’s a kind of bird 
that don't have legs so it can’t light on 
nothing but has to stay all its life on 
its wings in the sky? That's true. I seen 
one once, it had died and fallen to earth 
and it was light-blue colored and its 
body was tiny as your little finger, 
that’s the truth, it had a body as tiny 
as your little finger and so light on the 
palm of your hand it didn’t weigh more 
than a feather, but its wings spread out 
this wide but they was transparent, the 
color of the sky and you could see 
through them. That’s what they call 
protection coloring. Camouflage, they 
call it. You can't tell those birds from 
the sky and that’s why the hawks don’t 
catch them, don't see them up there in 
the high blue sky near the sun! 


LaDy: How about in gray weather? 


vaAL: They fly so high in gray weather 
the Goddam hawks would get dizzy 
But those little birds, they don’t have 
no legs at all and they live their whole 
lives on the wing, and they sleep on the 
wind, that’s how they sleep at night, 
they just spread their wings and go to 
sleep on the wind like other birds fold 
their wings and go to sleep on a tree. 

(Music fades in.) 
the wind and... 


and vague and he lifts his guitar and 


They sleep on 


(His eyes grow soft 
accompanies the very faint music.) 


never light on this earth but one time 
when they die! 
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Lapy: —I'd like to be one of those birds. 


vAL: So’d I like to be one of those birds 
and never be—corrupted! 


LaDy: If one of those birds ever dies 
and falls on the ground and you happen 
to find it, I wish you would show it to 
me because I think maybe you just 
imagine there is a bird of that kind in 
existence. Because I don’t think nothing 
living has ever been that free, not even 
nearly, Show me one of them birds and 
I'll say, Yes, God’s made one perfect 
creature!—I sure would give this mer- 
cantile store and every bit of stock in 
it to be that tiny bird the color of the 
sky ... for one night to sleep on the 
wind and—float!—around under th’ 
stars 


(JaBE knocks on floor. Lapy’s eyes 
return to VAL.) 


—Because I sleep with a son of a bitch 
who bought me at a fire sale, and not 
in fifteen years have I had a single good 
dream, not one—oh!—Shit . I don’t 
know why I’m—telling a stranger—this 

(She rings the cashbox open.) Take 
this dollar and go eat at the Al-Nite on 
the highway and come back here in 
the morning and I'll put you to work 
I'll break you in clerking here and 
when the new confectionery opens, well, 
maybe I can use you in there.—That 
door locks when you close it!—But let’s 
get one thing straight. 


vAL: What thing? 


LADY: I'm not interested in your perfect 
functions, in fact you don’t interest me 
no more than the air that you stand in 
If that’s understood we'll have a good 
working relation, but otherwise trouble! 
-Of course I know you're crazy, but 
they’s lots of crazier people than you 
are still running loose and some of them 
in high positions, too. Just remember 
No monkey business with me. Now go 
Go eat, you’re hungry. 


vAL: Mind if I leave this here? My life's 
companion? (He means his guitar.) 


LADY: Leave it here if you want to 
vAL: Thanks, Lady. 
LADY: Don’t mention it. 


(He crosses toward the door as a doy 


barks with passionate clarity in the 
distance. He turns to smile back at 


her and says:) 


vAL: I don’t know nothing about you 
except you’re nice but you are just 
about the nicest person that I have 
ever run into! And I’m going to be 
steady and honest and hardworking to 
please you and any time you have any 
more trouble sleeping, I know how to 
fix that for you. A lady osteopath 
taught me how to make little adjust- 
ments in the neck and spine that give 
you sound, natural sleep. Well, g'night, 
now. 


f 


(He goes out. Count five. Then she 
throws back her head and laughs as 
lightly and gaily as a young girl. Then 
she turns and wonderingly picks up 
and runs her hands tenderly over his 
guitar as the curtain falls.) 


ACT TWO 


SCENE ONE 


The store, afternoon, a few weeks later 
The table and chair are back in the 
confectionery. LADY is hanging up the 
phone. VAL is standing just outside the 
door. He turns and enters. Outside on 
the highway a mule team is laboring to 
pull a big truck back on the icy pave- 


up.” 


VAL: (moving to right window) One a 
them big Diamond T trucks an’ trailors 
gone off the highway last night and a 
six mule team is tryin’ t’ pull it back 
on. ... (He looks out window.) 


LADY: (coming from behind to right of 
counter) Mister, we just now gotten a 
big fat complaint about you from a wo- 
man that says if she wasn’t a widow her 
husband would come in here and beat 
the tar out of you. 


VAL: (taking a step toward her) Yeah? 
Is this a small pink-headed woman? 


LaDY: Pin-headed woman did you say? 


vAL: Naw, I said, “Pink!”—A little pink- 
haired woman, in a checkered coat with 
pearl buttons this big on it. 


LADY: I talked to her on the phone 
She didn’t go into such details about 
her appearance but she did say you got 
familiar. I said, “How? by his talk or 
behavior?” And she said, “Both!”—Now 
I was afraid of this when I warned you 
last week, “No monkey business here, 
boy!” 

vaL: This little pink-headed woman 
bought a valentine from me and all I 
said is my name is Valentine to her 
Few minutes later a small colored boy 
come in and delivered the valentine to 
me with something wrote on it an’ I be- 
lieve I still got it... . (Finds and shows 
it to LADY who goes to him. Lapy reads 
it, and tears it fiercely to pieces. He 
lights a cigarette.) 


LADY: Signed it with a lipstick kiss? 
You didn’t show up for this date? 


vAL: No ma’am. That’s why she com- 
plained. (Throws match on floor.) 


LADY: Pick that match up off the floor. 


vAL: Are you bucking for sergeant, or 
something? 


(He throws match out the door with 
elaborate care. Her eyes follow his 


back. vAL returns lazily toward her.) 
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Lapy: Did you walk around in front of 
her that way? 


VAL: (at counter) What way? 
Lapy: Slew-foot, slew-foot! 


(He regards her closely with good- 
humored perplezity.) 


Did you stand in front of her like that? 
That close? In that, that—position? 


VAL: What position? 

Lapy: Ev’rything you do is suggestive! 
vaL: Suggestive of what? 

Lapy: Of what you said you was through 
with—somethin’—Oh, shoot, you know 
what I mean.—Why’'d ‘ya think I give 
you a plain, dark business suit to work 
in? 

VAL: (sadly) Un-hun... 
removes his blue jacket.) 


. (Sighs and 


Lapy: Now what’re you takin’ that off 


for? 


vaL: I’m giving the suit back to you. 
I'll change my pants in the closet. 
(Gives her the jacket and crosses into 
alcove.) 


LaDy: Hey! I’m sorry! You hear me? 
I didn’t sleep well last night. Hey! I 
said I’m sorry! You hear me? (She 
enters alcove and returns immediately 
with vAL’s guitar and crosses to down 
right. He follows.) 


vaAL: Le’ me have my guitar, Lady. You 
find too many faults with me and I tried 
to do good. 


Lapy: I told you I’m sorry. You want 
me to get down and lick the dust off 
your shoes? 


VAL: Just give me back my guitar. 


Lapy: I ain’t dissatisfied with you. I'm 
pleased with you, sincerely! 


vat: You sure don’t show it. 


Lapy: My nerves are all shot to pieces. 
(Extends hand to him.) Shake. 


vat: You mean I ain’t fired, so I don’t 
have to quit? 


(They shake hands like two men. She 
hands him guitar—then silence falls 
between them.) 


Lapy: You see, we don’t know each 
other, we're, we'’re—just gettin’ — 
acquainted. 


vAL: That’s right, like a couple of ani- 
mals sniffin’ around each other... . 


(The image embarrasses her. He 
crosses to counter, leans over and 
puts guitar behind it.) 


Laby: Well, not exactly like that, but—! 


vAL: We don’t know each other. How 
do people get to know each other? I 
used to think they did it by touch. 


Lapy: By what? 


vAL: By touch, by touchin’ each other. 
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LADY: (moving up and sitting on shoe- 
fitting chair which has been moved to 
right window) Oh, you mean by close— 
contact! 


VAL: But later it seemed like that made 
them more strangers than ever, uhh, 
huh, more strangers than ever... . 


Lapby: Then kow d’you think they get 
to know each other? 


VAL: (sitting on counter) Well, in an- 
swer to your last question, I would say 
this: Nobody ever gets to know no 
body! We're all of us sentenced to soli- 
tary confinement inside our own skins 
for life! You understand me, Lady?— 
I'm tellin’ you it’s the truth, we got to 
face it, we’re under a life-long sentence 
to solitary confinement inside our own 
lonely skins for as long as we live on 
this earth! 


LADY: (rising and crossing to him) Oh, 
no, I'm not a big optimist but I cannot 
agree with something as sad as that 
statement! 


(They are sweetly grave as two chil- 
dren; the store is somewhat dusky. 
She sits in chair right of counter.) 


vaL: Listen/—When I was a kid on 
Witches Bayou? After my folks all scat- 
tered away like loose chicken’s feathers 
blown around by the wind?—I stayed 
there alone on the bayou, hunted and 
trapped out of season and hid from the 
law!—Listen'—All that time, all that 
lonely time, I felt I was—waiting for 
something! 


Lapy: What for? 


vAL: What does anyone wait for? For 
something to happen, for anything to 
happen, to make things make more 
sense... . It’s hard to remember what 
that feeling was like because I've lost 
it now, but I was waiting for something 
like if you ask a question you wait for 
someone to answer, but you ask the 
wrong question or you ask the wrong 
person and the answer don’t come. 


Does everything stop because you don’t 
get the answer? No, it goes right on as 
if the answer was given, day comes 
after day and night comes after night, 
and you're still waiting for someone to 
answer the question and going right on 
as if the question was answered. And 
then—well—then. 


Lapby: Then what? 
vaAL: You get the make-believe answer. 
LADY: What answer is that? 


VAL: Don’t pretend you don’t know be- 
cause you do! 


LaDy: —Love? 


vAL: (placing hand on her shoulder) 
That’s the make-believe answer. It’s 
fooled many a fool besides you an’ me, 
that’s the God’s truth, Lady, and you 
had better believe it. 


(Lavy looks reflectively at vAL and he 
goes on speaking and sits on stool 
below counter.) 


—I met a girl on the bayou when I was 
fourteen, I'd had a feeling that day that 
if I just kept poling the boat down the 
bayou a little bit further I would come 
bang into whatever it was I'd been so 
long expecting! 


Lapy: Was she the answer, this girl 
that you met on the bayou? 


vaL: She made me think that she was. 
LaDy: Haw did she do that? 


vAL: By coming out on the dogtrot of 
a cabin as naked as I was in that flat- 
bottomed boat! She stood there a while 
with the daylight burning around her 
as bright as heaven as far as I could see. 
You seen the inside of a shell, how 
white that is, pearly white? Her naked 
skin was like that.—Oh, God, I remem- 
ber a bird flown out of the moss and 
its wings made a shadow on her, and 
then it sung a single, high clear note, 
and as if she was waiting for that as 
a kind of a signal to catch me, she 
turned and smiled, and walked on back 
in the cabin. 


Lavy: You followed? 


vat: Yes, I followed, I followed, like a 
bird’s tail follows a bird, I followed! 


I thought that she give me the answer 
to the question, I'd been waiting for, 
but afterwards I wasn’t sure that was 
it, but from that time the question 
wasn’t much plainer than the answer 
and— 


LADY: —What? 


vaL: At fifteen I left Witches Bayou. 
When the dog died I sold my boat and 
the gun I went to New Orleans 
in this snakeskin jacket... . It didn’t 
take long for me to learn the score. 


LaDy: What did you learn? 


vAL: I learned that I had something to 
sell besides snakeskins and other wild 
things’ skins I caught on the bayou. 
I was corrupted! That’s the answer... . 


LaDy: Naw, that ain't the answer! 
vaAL: Okay, you tell me the answer! 


Lapby: I don’t know the answer, I just 
know corruption ain’t the answer. I 
know that much. If I thought that was 
the answer I'd take Jabe’s pistol or his 
morphine tablets and— 


(A woman bursts into store.) 
woman: I got to use your pay-phone! 
Lapy: Go ahead. Help yourself. (wo- 
MEN crosses to phone, deposits coin. LADY 


crosses to confectionery. To vat:) Get 
me a coke from the cooler. 


(VAL crosses and goes out right. Dur- 
ing the intense activity among the 
choral women, Lapy and VAL seem be- 
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mused as if they were thinkng back 
over their talk before. For the past 
minute or two a car horn has been 
heard blowing repeatedly in the near 
distance.) 


WOMAN: (at phone) Cutrere place, get 
me the Cutrere place, will yuh? David 
Cutrere or his wife, whichever comes 
to the phone! 


(BEULAH rushes in from the street to 
right center.) 


BEULAH: Lady, Lady, where’s Lady! 


Carol Cutrere is—! 


WOMAN: Quiet, please! I am callin’ her 
brother about her! 


(LADY sits at table in confectionery.) 


(At phone:) Who's this I’m talking to? 
Good! I’m calling about your sister, 
Carol Cutrere. She is blowing her car 
horn at the Red Crown station, she is 
blowing and blowing her car horn at 
the Red Crown station because my hus- 
band give the station attendants in- 
structions not to service her car, and 
she is blowing and blowing and blow- 
ing her horn, drawing a big crowd there 
and, Mr. Cutrere, I thought that you 
and your father had agreed to keep that 
girl out of Two River County for good, 
that’s what we all understood around 
here 


(Car horn.) 


BEULAH: (Listening with excited ap- 
proval) Good! Good! Tell him that if— 


(DOLLY enters.) 
potty: She’s gotten out of the car and- 
BEULAH: Shhh! 


woMAN: Well, I just wanted to let you 
know she’s back here in town makin’ 
another disturbance and my husband’s 
on the phone now at the Red Crown 
station— (DOLLY goes outside and looks 
off.) trying to get the Sheriff, so if she 
gits picked up again by th’ law, you 
can’t say I didn’t warn you, Mr. Cutrere. 


(Car horn.) 


DOLLY: (coming back in) Oh, good! 
Good! 


BEULAH: Where is she, where’s she gone 


now? 


woMAN: You better be quick about it. 
Yes, I do. I sympathize with you and 
your father and with Mrs, Cutrere, but 
Carol cannot demand service at our 
station, we just refuse to wait on her 
she’s not—Hello? Hello? (She jiggles 
phone violently.) 


BEULAH: What’s he doin’? Comin’ to 
pick her up? 


potty: Call the Sheriff's office! 


(BEULAH goes outside again, VAL comes 
back with a bottle of Coca-Cola 
hands it to Lapy and leans on juke 
bor.) 
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WOMAN: Well, | just wanted to let you know she's back 
here in town makin’ another disturbance . . . 


(Jane Rose, Elizabeth Eustis, Janice Mars) 


(Going out to BEULAH) What's goin’ on 


now? 


BEULAH: (outside) Look, iook, they’re 
pushing her out of the station driveway. 


(They forget Lapy in this new excite- 
ment, Ad libs continual. The short 
woman from the station charges back 
out of the store.) 


potty: Where is Carol? 


BEULAH: Going into the White Star 
Pharmacy! 


(DOLLY rushes back in to the phone.) 


BEULAH: (crossing to Lapy) Lady, I want 
you to give me your word that if that 
Cutrere girl comes in here, you won't 
wait on her! You hear me? 


Lapy: No. 


BEULAH: —What? Will you refuse to 
wait on her? 


LADY: I can’t refuse to wait on anyone 
in this store. 


BEULAH: Well, I'd like to know why you 
can’t. 


potty: Shhh! I'm on the phone! 
BEULAH: Who you phonin’ Dolly? 


potty: That White Star Pharmacy! I 
want to make sure that Mr. Dubinsky 
refuses to wait on that girl! (Having 
found and deposited coin) I want the 
White Far Starmacy. I mean the— 
(Stamps foot)—White Star Pharmacy! 
—I’m so upset my tongue’s twisted! 


(Lapy hands coke to VAL. BEULAH is at 
the window.) 


I'm getting a busy signal. Has she come 
out yet? 


BEULAH: No, she’s still in the White Star! 


DOLLY: Maybe they’re not waiting on 
her. 


BEULAH: Dubinsky’d wait on a purple- 
bottom baboon if it put a dime on th’ 
counter an’ pointed at something! 


DOLLY: I know she sat at a table in the 
Blue Bird Café half’n hour last time 
she was here and the waitresses never 
came near her! 


BEULAH: That’s different. They’re not 
foreigners there! (DOLLY crosses to 
counter.) You can’t ostracize a person 
out of this county unless everybody 
cooperates. Lady just told me that she 
was going to wait on her if she comes 
here. 


DOLLY: Lady wouldn't do that. 


BEULAH: Ask her! She told me she 
would! 


LADY: (rising and turning at once to 
the women and shouting at them) Oh, 
for God’s sake, no! I’m not going to 
refuse to wait on her because you all 
don’t like her! Besides I’m delighted 
that wild girl is givin’ her brother so 
much trouble! (After this outburst she 
goes back to the counter.) 


DOLLY: (at phone) Hush! Mr. Dubinsky! 
This is Dolly Hamma, Mr. “Dog” Ham- 
ma’s wife! 


(CAROL quietly enters the front door.) 


I cant to ask you, is Carol Cutrere in 
your drugstore? 


BEULAH: (warningly) Dolly! 
cAROL: No. She isn’t. 


DOLLY: —What? 












































































































































































































































































































caroL: She’s here. 





(BEULAH goes into confectionery. CAROL 
moves toward VAL.) 


DOLLY: —Aw!—Never mind, Mr. Du- 
binsky, I—(Hangs up furiously and 
crosses to door.) 


(A silence in which they all stare at 
the girl from various positions about 
the store. She has been on the road 
all night in an open car: her hair is 
blown wild, her face flushed and eyes 
bright with fever. Her manner in the 
scene is that of a wild animal at bay, 
desperate but fearless.) 


LADY: (finally and quietly) Hello, Carol 
CAROL: Hello, Lady. 


LaDy: (defiantly cordial) I thought that 
you were in New Orleans, Carol. 


carROL: Yes, I was. Last night. 
LADY: Well, you got back fast. 
CAROL: I drove all night. 
LaDy: In that storm? 


caROL: The wind took the top off my 
car but I didn’t stop. 


(She watches vat steadily; he steadily 
ignores her; turns away and puts 
bottles of Coca-Cola on a table.) 


LADY: (with growing impatience) Is 
something wrong at home, is someone 
sick? 


CAROL: (absently) No. No, not that I 
know of, I wouldn’t know if there was, 
they—may I sit down? 


Lapy: Why, sure. 


CAROL: (crossing to chair at counter 
and sitting)—They pay me to stay away 
so I wouldn’t know. 


(Silence. vat walks deliverately past 
her and goes into alcove.) 


—TI think I have a fever, I feel like I'm 


catching pneumonia, everything's so far 


away. 


at the back of the store.) 


LADY: (with a touch of exasperation) 
Is there something you want? 


want here? 
CAROL: Excuse me!—yes. ... 
Lapy: Yes, what? 


CAROL: Don’t bother now. I'll wait. 


blue jacket on.) 


LADY: 


(Phone rings once.) 
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(Silence again except for the faint, 
hissing whispers of BEULAH and DOLLY 


caROL: Everything seems miles away... . 


apy: Carol, I said is there anything you 


(vAL comes out of alcove with the 


Wait for what, what are you 
waiting for! You don’t have to wait 
for nothing, just say what you want 
and if I got it in stock I'll give it to you! 


CAROL: (vaguely) —Thank you—no. . . 


LADY: (to vAL) Get that phone, Val. 


(DOLLY crosses and hisses something 
inaudible to BEULAH.) 


BEULAH: (rising) I just want to wait 
here to see if she does or she don't. 


potty: She just said she would! 


BEULAH: Just the same, I’m gonna wait!! 


VAL: (at phone) Yes, sir, she is.—I’ll 
tell her. (Hangs up and speaks to Lapy:) 
Her brother’s heard she’s here and he’s 
coming to pick her up. 


LaDy: David Cutrere is not coming in 
this store! 


DOLLY: Aw-aw! 


BEULAH: David Cutrere used to be her 
lover. 


DOLLY: I remember you told me. 


LADY: (wheels about suddenly toward 
the women) Beul'ah! Dolly! Why’re you 
back there hissing together like geese? 
(Coming from behind counter.) Why 
don’t you go to th’—Blue Bird and 
have some hot coffee—talk there! 


BEULAH: It looks like we're getting what 
they call the bum’s rush. 


DOLLY: I never stay where I'm not 
wanted and when I’m not wanted some- 


where I never come back! 


(They cross out and slam door.) 


LADY: (after a pause) What did you 
come here for? 








CAROL: To deliver a message. 
LaDy: To me? 
CAROL: No. 


Lapy: Then who? 


(CAROL stares at LADY gravely a mo- 
ment, then turns slowly to look at 
VAL.) 


—Him?—Him? 
(caROoL nods slowly and slightly.) 


OK, then, give him the message, deliver 
the message to him. 


CAROL: It’s a private message. Could I 
speak to him alone, please? 


(LapY gets a shawl from a hook.) 


Ltapy: Oh, for God’s sake! Your broth- 
er’s plantation is ten minutes from here 
in that sky-blue Cadillac his rich wife 
give him. Now, look, he’s on his way 
here but I won't let him come in, I don’t 
even want his hand to touch the door- 
handle. I know your message, this boy 
knows your message, there’s nothing 
private about it. But I tell you, that 
this boy’s not for sale in my store! 

Now—I'm going out to watch for the 
sky-blue Cadillac on the highway 
When I see it, I'm going to throw this 
door open and holler and when I holler, 
I want you out of this door like a shot 


from a pistol!—that fast! Understand? 


(Note: Above scene is overextended 
This can be remedied by a very lively 
performance. It might also help to 


indicate a division between the Lady- 


LADY: OK, then, give him the message, deliver the message to him 
CAROL: It's a private message. Could | speak to him alone, please? 
{Maureen Stapleton. Lois Smitt 
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Val scene and the group scene that 
follows.) 


(LaDy slams door behind her. The 
loud noise of the door-slam increases 
the silence that follows. vat’s oblivi- 
ous attitude is not exactly hostile, but 
deliberate. There’s a kind of purity 
in it; also a kind of refusal to concern 
himself with a problem that isn’t his 
own. He holds his guitar with a 
specially tender concentration, and 
strikes a soft chord on it. The girl 
stares at vAL; he whistles a note and 
tightens a guitar string to the pitch 
of the whistle, not looking at the girl. 
Since this scene is followed by the 
emotional scene between Lapy and 
DAVID, it should be keyed somewhat 
lower than written; it’s important that 
vAL should not seem brutal in his 
attitude toward caRoL; there should 
be an air between them of two lonely 
children.) 


vAL: (In a soft, preoccupied tone) You 
told the lady I work for that you had 
a message for me. Is that right, Miss? 
Have you got a message for me? 


CAROL: (she rises, moves a few ‘steps 
toward him, hesitantly. vat whistles, 
plucks guitar string, changes pitch) 
You've spilt some ashes on your new 
blue suit 


vAL: Is that the message? 


CAROL: (moves away a step) No. No, 
that was just an excuse to touch you 
The message is- 


vAL: What? 
(Music fades in—guitar.) 


CAROL I'd love to hold something the 
way you hold your guitar, that’s how 
I'd love to hold something, with such— 
tender protection! I'd love to hold you 
that way, with that same—tender pro- 
tection! (Her hand has fallen onto his 
knee, which he has drawn up to rest 
a foot on the counter stool.) —Because 
you hang the moon for me! 


vAL: (he speaks to her, not roughly but 
in a tone that holds a long history that 
began with a romantic acceptance of 
such declarations as she has just made 
to him, and that turned gradually to his 
present distrust. He puts guitar down 
and goes to her) Who're you tryin’ t’ 
fool besides yo’self? You couldn't stand 
the weight of a man’s body on you. (He 
casually picks up her wrist and pushes 
the sleeve back from it.) What's this 
here? A human wrist with a bone? It 
feels like a twig I could snap with two 
(Gently, negligently, pushes 
collar of her trench coat back from her 
bare throat and shoulders. Runs a fin- 


fingers. 


ger along her neck tracing a _ vein.) 
Little girl, you’re transparent, I can see 
the veins in you. A man’s weight on you 
would break you like a bundle of 
sticks (Music fades out.) 
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CAROL: (gazes at him, startled by his 
perception) Isn’t it funny! You’ve hit 
on the truth about me. The act of love- 
making is almost unbearably painful, 
and yet, of course, I do bear it, because 
to be not alone, even for a few moments, 
is worth the pain and the danger. It’s 
dangerous for me because I’m not built 
for childbearing. 


vAL: Well, then fly away, little bird, fly 
away before you—get broke. (He turns 
back to his guitar.) 


CAROL: Why do you dislike me? 


VAL: (turning back) I never dislike no- 
body till they interfere with me. 


CAROL: How have I interfered with you? 
Did I snitch when I saw my cousin’s 
watch on you? 


VAL: (Beginning to remove his watch) 
You won't take my word for a true 
thing I told you. I’m thirty years old 
and I’m done with the crowd you run 
with and the places you run to. The 
Club Rendesvous, the Starlite Lounge, 
the Music Bar, and all the night places 
Here— (Offers watch)—take this Rolex 
Chronometer that tells the time of the 
day and the day of the week and the 
month and all the crazy moon’s phases 
I never stole nothing before. When I 
stole that I known it was time for me to 
get off the party, so take it back, now, 
to Bertie (He takes her hand and 
tries to force the watch into her fist 
There is a little struggle, he can’t open 
her fist. She is crying, but staring 
fiercely into his eyes. He draws a hissing 
breath and hurls watch violently across 
the floor.) 


-That’s my message to you and the 
pack you run with! 


CAROL: (flinging coat away) I RUN 
WITH NOBODY'!—I hoped I could run 
with you. (Music. stops short.) 
You’re in danger here, Snakeskin. 
You've taken off the jacket that said: 
“I’m wild, I’m alone!” and put on the 
nice blue uniform of a convict! . . . Last 
night I woke up thinking about you 
again. I drove all night to bring you 
this warning of danger. ... (Her 
trembling hand covers her lips.)—The 
message I came here to give you was a 
warning of danger! I hoped you’d hear 
me and let me take you away before 
it’s—too late. 


(Door bursts open. Lapy rushes in- 
side, crying out:) 


LADY: Your brother’s coming, go out! 
He can’t come in! 


(CAROL picks up coat and goes. into 
confectionery, sobbing. vAL crosses 
toward door.) 


Lock that door! Don’t let him come in 
my store! 


(caROL sinks sobbing at table. Lapy 
runs up to the landing of the stairs as 






DAVID CUTRERE enters the store. He is 
a tall man in hunter’s clothes. He is 
hardly less handsome now than he 
was in his youth but something has 
gone: his power is that of a captive 
who rules over other captives. His 
face, his eyes, have something of the 
desperate, unnatural hardness that 
LADY meets the world with.) 


pAvip: Carol? 


vAL: She’s in there. (He nods toward 
the dim confectionery into which the 
girl has retreated.) 


DAVID: (crossing) Carol! 


(She rises and advances a few steps 
into the lighted area of the stage.) 


You broke the agreement. 
(CAROL nods slightly, staring at VAL.) 


(Harshly:) All right. I'll drive you back. 
Where’s your coat? 


(CAROL murmurs something inaudible, 
staring at VAL.) 


Where is her coat, where is my sister’s 
coat? 


(vAL crosses below and picks up the 
coat that carot has dropped on the 
floor and hands it to pavip. He throws 
it roughly about caroL’s shoulders and 
propels her forcefully toward the store 
entrance.) 


LADY: (suddenly and sharply) Wait, 
please! 


(pavip looks up at the landing; frozen 
as LADY rushes down the stairs.) 


DAVID: (softly, hoarsely) How—are you, 


Lady? 
LADY: (turning to vAL) Val, go out. 


DAVID: (to cAROL) Carol, will you wait 
for me in my car? 


(He opens the door for his sister; she 
glances back at vAL with desolation in 
her eyes. VAL crosses quickly through 
the confectionery. Sound of door 
closing in there. caROL nods slightly as 
if in sad response to some painful 
question and goes out of the store. 
Pause.) 


LADY: I told you once to never come in 
this store. 


DAVID: I came for my sister. . (He 
turns as if to go.) 


LADY: No, wait! 


DAVID: I don’t dare leave my sister alone 
on the road. 


LADY: I have something to tell you I 
never told you before. (She crosses to 
him. pavip turns back to her, then moves 
away.)—I—carried your child in my 
body the summer you quit me. 


(Silence.) 


DAVID: —I—didn’t know. 


Lapy: No, no, I didn’t write you no 
letter about it; I was proud then; I had 
pride, But I had your child in my body 
the summer you quit me, that summer 
they burned my father in the wine 
garden, and you, you washed your 
hands clean of any connection with a 
Dago bootlegger’s daughter and—(Her 
breathless voice momentarily falters and 
she makes a fierce gesture as she 
struggles to speak.)—took that—society 
girl that—restored your homeplace and 
give you such — (Catches breath.) — 
wellborn children. 


DAVID: —I—didn’t know. 


LaDy: Well, now you do know, you 
know now. I carried your child in my 
body the summer you quit me but I had 
it cut out of my body, and they cut my 
heart out with it! 


pavip: —I—didn’t know. 


LADY: I wanted death after that, but 
death don’t come when you want it, it 
comes when you don’t want it! I wanted 
death, then, but I took the next best 
thing. You sold yourself. I sold my self 
You was bought. I was bought. You 
made whores of us both! 


pAvID: —I—didn’t know... . 


(Mandolin, barely audible, “Dicitin- 
cello Voie.”) 


Lapy: But that’s all a long time ago. 
Some reason I drove by there a few 
nights ago; the shore of the lake where 
my father had his wine garden? You 
remember? You remember the wine 
garden of my father? 


(DAVID stares at her. She turns away.) 


No, you don’t? You don’t remember it 
even? 


pAvip: —Lady, I don’t—remember—any- 
thing else... . 


Lapy: The mandolin of my father, the 
songs that I sang with my father in my 
father’s wine garden? 


pavip: Yes, I don’t remember anything 
oa 


Lapy: Core Ingrata! Come Le Rose! 
And we disappeared and he would calli, 
“Lady? Lady?” (Turns to him.) How 
could I answer him with two tongues in 
my mouth! (A sharp hissing intake of 
breath, eyes opened wide, hand clapped 
over her mouth as if what she said was 
unendurable to her. He turns instantly, 
sharply away.) 


(He turns away from her; starts to- 
ward the door. She takes a step 
toward him.) 


And don’t pity me neither. I haven't 
gone down so terribly far in the world 
I got a going concern in this mercan- 
tile store, in there’s the confectionery 
which’ll reopen this spring, it’s being 
done over to make it the place that all 
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the young people will come to, it’s going 
to be like— 
(He touches the door, pauses with his 
back to her.) 
—the wine garden of my father, those 
wine-drinking nights when you had 


something better than anything you've 
had since! 


pavip: Lady—That’s— 

Lapy: —What? 

pavip: —True! (Opens door.) 

Lapy: Go now. I just wanted to tell you 

my life ain’t over. 
(He goes out as JABE continues knock- 
ing. She stands, stunned, motionless 
till vat quietly re-enters the store. 


She becomes aware of his return 
rather slowly; then she murmurs:) 


I made a fool of myself... . 
vAL: What? 

(She crosses to stairs.) 
Lavy: I made a fool of myself! 


(She goes up the stairs with effort as 
the lights change slowly to mark a 
division of scenes.) 


SCENE TWO 


Sunset of that day. vat is alone in the 
store, as if preparing to go. The sunset 
is fiery. A large woman opens the door 
and stands there looking dazed. It is 
VEE TALBOTT. 


VAL: (turning) Hello, Mrs. Talbott. 


vee: Something’s gone wrong with my 
eyes. I can’t see nothing. 


VAL: (going to her) Here, let me help 
you. You probably drove up here with 
that setting sun in your face. (Leading 
her to shoe-fitting chair at right win- 
dow.) There now. Set down right here. 


vee: Thank you—so—much... . 


vAL: I haven’t seen you since that night 
you brought me here to ask for this job. 


vee: Has the minister called on you yet? 
Reverend Tooker? I made him promise 
he would. I told him you were new 
around here and weren't affiliated to 
any church yet. I want you to go to 
ours. 


vAL: —That’s—mighty kind of you. 
vee: The Church of the Resurrection, 
it’s Episcopal. 

vaAL: Uh, huh. 

vee: Unwrap that picture, please. 

vat: Sure. (He tears paper off canvas.) 


vee: It’s the Church of the Resurrection. 
I give it a sort of imaginative treatment. 
You know, Jabe and Lady have never 
darkened a church door. I thought it 
ought to be hung where Jabe could look 
at it, it might help to bring that poor 
dying man to Jesus... . 


(vAL places it against chair right of 
counter and crouches before the can- 
vas, studying it long and seriously 
VEE coughs nervously, gets up, bends 
to look at the canvas, sits uncertainly 
back down. vat smiles at her warmly, 
then back to the canvas.) 

VAL: (at last) What's this here in the 

picture? 


vee: The steeple 
VAL: Aw 


vee: Why 


Is the church steeple red? 
no, but 
vaL: Why'd you paint it red, then? 


vee: Oh, well, you see, I—(Laughs nerv- 
ously, childlike in her growing exrcite- 
ment.)—I just felt it that way! I paint 
a thing how I feel it instead of always 
the way it actually is. Appearances are 
misleading, nothing is what it looks like 
to the eyes. You got to have—vision 
to see! 

VAL Yes. Vision. Vision!—to see 
(Rises, nodding gravely, emphatically.) 


vEE: I paint from vision. They call me 
a visionary 
VAL: Oh 

? 


VEE: (with shy pride) That's what the 
New Orleans and Memphis newspaper 
people admire so much in my work 
They call it a primitive style, the work 
of a visionary. One of my pictures is 
hung on the exhibition in Audubon 
Park museum and they have asked for 
others, I can’t turn them out fast 
enough!—I have to wait for—visions, no, 
I—I can’t paint without—visions I 
couldn't live without visions! 


vAL: Have you always had visions? 


vee: No, just, since I was born, I 
(Stops short, startled by the absurdity 
of her answer. Both laugh suddenly 
then she rushes on, her great bosom 
heaving with curious excitement, twist- 
ing in her chair, gesturing with clenched 
hands.) I was born, I was born with 
a caul! A sort of thing like a veil, a thin, 
thin sort of a web was over my eyes. 
They call that a caul. It’s a sign that 
you're going to have visions, and I did, 
I had them! (Pauses for breath; light 
fades.)—When I was little my baby 
sister died. Just one day old, she died 
They had to baptize her at midnight to 
save her soul 


vaL: Uh-huh. (He sits opposite her, 
smiling, attentive.) 


vee: The minister came at midnight, and 
after the baptism service, he handed the 
bowl of holy water to me and told me, 
“Be sure to empty this out on the 
ground!”—I didn’t. I was scared to go 
out at midnight, with, with—death! in 
the—house and—I sneaked into the 
kitchen; I emptied the holy water into 
the kitchen sink—thunder struck!—the 
kitchen sink turned black, the kitchen 
sink turned absolutely black! 
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(SHERIFF TALBOTT enters the front 
door.) 


TALBOTT: Mama! What're you doin’? 


VEE: Talkin’ 


TALBOTT: I’m gonna see Jabe a minute, 
you go out and wait in th’ car. (He 
goes up. She rises slowly, picks up can- 
vas and moves to counter.) 


VEE Oh, I—tell you!—since I got into 
this painting, my whole outlook is dif- 
ferent. I can’t explain how it is, the 
difference to me. 


vAL: You don’t have to explain. I know 
what you mean. Before you started to 
paint, it didn’t make sense. 


VEE What—what didn’t? 
VAL: Existence! 


vee: (slowly and softly) No—no, it 
didn't existence didn’t make sense 

(She places canvas on guitar on 
counter and sits in chair.) 


VAL (rising.and crossing to her) You 
lived in Two River County, the wife 
of the county Sheriff. You saw awful 
things took place. 


vee: Awful! Things! 
vAL: Beatings' 

vee: Yes! 

vAL: Lynchings! 

vee: Yes! 


VAL Runaway convicts torn to pieces 


by hounds! 


(This is the first time she could ex- 


press this horror.) 
vere: Chain-gang dogs! 
vAL: Yeah? 
vee: Tear fugitives! 
vAL: Yeah? 
VEE to pieces 


(She had half risen: now sinks back 
faintly. vat looks beyond her in the 
dim store, his light eyes have a dark 
gaze. It may be that his speech is too 
articulate: counteract this effect by 


groping, hesitations.) 


VAL: (moving away a step) But violence 
ain't quick always. Sometimes it’s slow 
Some tornadoes are slow. Corruption 
rots men’s hearts and—rot is slow. 


VEE How do you—? 


VAL: Know? I been a witness, I know! 
vee: I been a witness! | know! 


vat: We seen these things from seats 
down front at the show. (He crouches 
before her and touches her hands in her 
lap. Her breath shudders.) And so you 
begun to paint your visions Without 
no plan, no training, you started to 
paint as if God touched your fingers 
(He lifts her hands slowly, gently from 
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her soft lap.) You made some beauty 
out of this dark country with these two, 
soft, woman hands. 


(TALBOTT appears on the stair land- 
ing, looks down, silent.) 


Yeah, you made some beauty! (Strange- 
ly, gently, he lifts her hands to his 
mouth. She gasps. TALBOTT calls out:) 


TALBOTT: Hey! 
(VEE springs up, gasping.) 
(Descending) Cut this crap! 
(VAL moves away.) 


(To vee:) Go out. Wait in the car. (He 
stares at vAL till vee lumbers out as if 
dazed, After a while:) 


Jabe Torrance told me to take a good 
look at you. (Crosses to vat.) Well, 
now, I've taken that look. (Nods shortly 
Goes out of store. The store is now very 
dim. As door closes on TALBOTT, VAIL 
picks up painting; he goes behind coun- 
ter and places it on a shelf, then picks 
up his guitar and sits on counter. Lights 
go down to mark a division as he sings 


and plays “Heavenly Grass.”) 


SCENE THREE 


As VAL sings the song, LADY descends the 
stair. He rises and turns on a green- 
shaded light bulb 


VAL: (to LaDY) You been up there a 
long time 


LADY I gave him morphine. He must 
be out of his mind. He says such awful 
things to me. He says I want him to die 


vaL: You sure you don’t? 


LADY: I don’t want no one to die. Death's 
terrible, Val. (Pause. She wanders to 
the front window right. He takes his 
guitar and crosses to the door.) You 
gotta go now? 


VAL: I’m late. 


LaDy: Late for what? You got a date 
with somebody? 


VAL No. . 


LADY: Then stay a while. Play some- 
thing. I'm all unstrung. .. . 
(He crosses back and leans against 


counter; the guitar is barely audible, 
under the speeches.) 


I made a terrible fool of myself down 
here today with 


VAL That girl’s brother? 
Lavy: Yes, I—threw away——pride... 


vAL: His sister said she’d come here to 
give me a warning. I wonder what of? 


LADY: (sitting in shoe-fitting chair) —I 
said things to him I should of been too 
proud to say... . 


(Both are pursuing their own reflec- 
tions; guitar continues softly.) 












vaL: Once or twice lately I've woke up 
with a fast heart, shouting something, 
and had to pick up my guitar to calm 
myself down. . . . Somehow or other I 
can’t get used to this place, I don’t feel 
safe in this place, but I—want to stay 

. (Stops short; sound of wild baying.) 


Ltapy: The chain-gang dogs are chasing 
some runaway convict 


vAL: Run boy! Run fast, brother! If they 
catch you, you never will run again! 
That’s—(He has thrust his guitar under 
his arm on this line and crossed to the 
(The baying of 
the dogs changes, becomes almost a 


door.) —for sure 


single savage note.) — Uh-huh — the 
dogs’ve got him (Pause.) They’re 
tearing him to pieces! (Pause. Baying 
continues. A shot is fired. The baying 
dies out. He stops with his hand on the 
door; glances back at her; draws the 
door open. The wind sings loud in the 
dusk.) 

LaDy: Wait! 

vAL: —Huh? 

Lapy: —Where do you stay? 

vAL: —When? 

LADY: Nights 

vAL: I stay at the Wildwood cabins on 
the highway 

LaDy: You like it there? 

vAL: Uh-huh. 

LaDy: —Why? 

vAL: I got a comfortable bed, a two- 
burner stove, a shower and icebox there 
LADY: You want to save money? 

VAL: I never could in my life. 

LADY: You could if you stayed on the 
place. 

vAL: What place? 

LaDy: This place 

vaAL: Whereabouts on this place? 


LADY: (pointing to alcove) Back of that 
curtain. 


vaAL: —Where they try on clothes? 


LaDy: There’s a cot there. A nurse slept 
on it when Jabe has his first operation, 
and there’s a washroom down here and 
Til get a plumber to put in a hot an’ 
cold shower! I’ll—fix it up nice for you. 

(She rises, crosses to foot of stairs 
Pause, He lets the door shut, staring 
at her.) 


vAL: —I—don’t like to be—obligated. 


LaDy: There wouldn't be no obligation, 
you'd do me a favor. I'd feel safer at 
night with somebody on the place. I 
would; it would cost you nothing! And 
you could save up that money you 
spend on the cabin. How much? Ten a 
week? Why, two or three months from 
now you’d—save enough money to- 
(Makes a wide gesture with a short 
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laugh as if startled.) Go on! Take a look 
at it! See if it don’t suit you!—aAll 
a 


(But he doesn’t move; he appears 
reflective.) 


LaDy: (shivering, hugging herself) 
Where does heat go in this building? 


VAL: (reflectively) —Heat rises. .. . 


LaDy: You with your dog’s temperature, 
don’t feel cold, do you? I turn blue with 
it! 

vAL: —Yeah.... 


(The wait is unendurable to Lapy.) 


LADY: Well, aren’t you going to look at 
it, the room back there, and see if it 
suits you or not?! 


vAL: —I’ll go and take a look at it... . 


(He crosses to the alcove and disap- 
pears behind the curtain. A light goes 
on behind it, making its bizarre pat- 
tern translucent: a gold tree with 
scarlet fruit and white birds in it, 
formally designed. Truck roars; lights 
sweep the frosted window. LADY gasps 
aloud; takes out a pint bottle and a 
glass from under the counter, setting 
them down with a crash that makes 
her utter a startled exclamation: then 
a startled laugh. She pours a drink 
and sits in chair right of counter. The 
lights turn off behind the alcove cur- 
tain and vaL comes back out, She sits 
stiffiy without looking at him as he 
crosses back lazily, goes behind coun- 
ter, puts guitar down. His manner is 
gently sad as if he had met with a 
familiar, expected disappointment. He 
sits down quietly on edge of counter 
and takes the pint bottle and pours 
himself a shot of the liquor with a re- 
flective sigh. Boards creak loudly, 
contracting with the cold. Lapy’s voice 
is harsh and sudden, demanding:) 


Laby: Well, is it okay or—what! 


vAL: I never been in a position where 
I could turn down something I got for 
nothing in my life. I like that picture in 
there. That’s a famous picture, that 
“September Morn” picture you got on 
the wall in there. Ha ha! I might have 
trouble sleeping in a room with that 
picture. I might keep turning the light 
on to take another look at it! The way 
she’s cold in that water and sort of 
crouched over in it, holding her body 
like that, that—might—ha ha!—sort of 
keep me awake... . 


Lapy: Aw, you with your dog’s temper- 
ature and your control of all functions, 
it would take more than a picture to 
keep you awake! 

vAL: I was just kidding. 

LADY: I was just kidding too. 

vAL: But you know how a single man is. 


He don’t come home every night with 
just his shadow. 
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(Pause. She takes a drink.) 


Lapy: You bring girls home nights to 
the Wildwood cabins, do you? 


vAL: I ain’t so far. But I would like to 
feel free to. That old life is what I’m 
used to. I always worked nights in 
cities and if you work nights in cities 
you live in a different city from those 
that work days. 


Lapy: Yes. I know, I—imagine. .. . 


vAL: The ones that work days in cities 
and the ones that work nights in cities, 
they live in different cities. The cities 
have the same name but they are dif- 
ferent cities. As different as night and 
day. There’s something wild in the 
country that only the night people 
know... . 


Lapy: Yeah, I know! 


vAL: I’m thirty years old!—but sudden 
changes don’t work, it takes— 


LADY: —Time—yes. . 


(Slight pause which she finds discon- 
certing, He slides off counter and 
moves around below it.) 


vAL: You been good to me, Lady.— Why 
do you want me to stay here? 


LADY: (defensively) I told you why. 
VAL: For company nights? 


Lapy: Yeah, to, to!—guard the store, 
nights! 


vAL: To be a night watchman? 
Lapy: Yeah, to be a night watchman. 
vAL: You feel nervous alone here? 


LADY: Naturally now!—Jabe sleeps with 
a pistol next to him but if somebody 
broke in the store, he couldn’t git up 
and all I could do is holler!—Who'd 
hear me? They got a telephone girl on 
the night shift with—sleepin’ sickness, 
I think! Anyhow, why’re you so suspi- 
cious? You look at me like you thought 
I was plottin’—Kind people exist: Even 
me! (She sits up rigid in chair, lips and 
eyes tight closed, drawing in a loud 
breath which comes from a tension both 
personal and vicarious.) 


vat: I understand, Lady, but. 
Why’re you sitting up so stiff in that 
chair? 

LaDy: Ha! (Sharp laugh; she leans back 
in chair.) 


vAL: You're still unrelaxed. 


Lapy: I know. 


vAL: Relax. (Moving around close to 
her.) I'm going to show you some tricks 
I learned from a lady osteopath that 
took me in, too. 


LaDy: What tricks? 


vAL: How to manipulate joints and 
bones in a way that makes you feel like 
a loose piece of string. (Moves behind 










her chair. She watches him.) Do you 
trust me or don’t you? 


LADY: 
but— 


Yeah, I trust you completely, 


vAL: Well then, lean forward a little and 
raise your arms up and turn sideways 
in the chair. 


(She follows these instructions.) 


Drop your head. (He maunipulates her 
head and neck.) Now the spine, Lady. 
(He places his knee against the small of 
her backbone and she utters a sharp, 
startled laugh as he draws her back- 
bone hard against his kneecap.) 


Laby: Ha, ha!—That makes a sound 
like, like, like!—boards contracting with 
cold in the building, ha, ha! 


(He relaxes.) 
vAL: Better? 


Lapy: Oh, yes!—much . thanks 


VAL: (stroking her neck) Your skin is 
like silk. You're light skinned to be 
Italian, 


LaDy: Most people in this country think 
Italian people are dark. Some are but 
not all are! Some of them are fair 
very fair 
dark but my 
fair. Ha ha! 


My father’s people were 
mother’s people were 


(The laughter is senseless. He smiles 
understandingly at her as she chatters 
to cover confusion. He turns away, 
then goes above and sits on counter 
close to her.) 


My mother’s mother’s sister—come here 
from Monte Cassino, to die with re- 
lations!—but I think people always die 
alone . with or without relations. I 
was a little girl then and I remember it 
took her such a long, long time to die 
we almost forgot her—And she was so 
quiet ... And I re- 
member asking her one time, Zia Teresa, 
how does it feel to die?—Only a little 
girl would ask such a question, ha ha! 
Oh, and I remember her answer. She 
said— “It’s a lonely felling.” 


I think she wished she had stayed in 
Italy and died in a place that she knew 

. (Looks at him directly for the first 
time since mentioning the alcove.) Well, 
there is a washroom, and I'll get the 
plumber to put in a hot and cold 
shower! Well! — (Rises, retreats awk- 
wardly from the chair. His interest 
seems to have wandered from her.) I'll 
go up and get some clean linen and 
make up that bed in there. 


. In a corner 


(She turns and walks rapidly, almost 
running, to stairs. He appears lost in 
some private reflection but as soon as 
she has disappeared above the land- 
ing, he says something under his 
breath and crosses directly to the 
cashbox. He coughs loudly to cover 
the sound of ringing it open; scoops 
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out a fistful of bills and coughs again 
to cover the sound of slamming drawer 
shut. Picks up his guitar and goes cut 
the front door of store. Lapy returns 
downstairs, laden with linen. The 
outer darkness moans through the 
door left open. She crosses to the door 
and a little outside it, peering both 
ways down the dark road. Then she 
comes in furiously, with an Italian 
curse, shutting the door with her foot 
or shoulder, and throws the linen 
down on counter. She crosses abruptly 
to cashboz, rings it open and discovers 
theft. Slams drawer violently shut.) 


Thief! Thief! 


(Turns to phone, lifts receiver. Holds 
it a moment, then slams it back into 
place. Wanders desolately back to the 
door, opens it and stands staring out 
into the starless night as the scene 
dims out. Music: blues—yuitar.) 


SCENE FOUR 


Late that night. vat enters the store, 
a little unsteadily, with his guitar; goes 
to the cashbor and rings it open. He 
counts some bills off a big wad and re- 
turns them to the cashbor and the 
larger wad to the pocket of his snake- 
skin jacket. Sudden footsteps above; 
light spills onto stair landing. He quickly 
moves away from the cashborx as LADY 
appears on the landing in a white sateen 
robe; she carries a flashlight 


LADY: Who's that? 

(Music fades out.) 
VAI Me 

(She turns the flashlight on his figure.) 
LADY: Oh, my God, how you scared me! 
vAL: You didn’t expect me? 


LADY: How'd I know it was you I heard 
come in? 


vAL: I thought you give me a room here. 


LaDy: You left without letting me know 
if you took it or not. (She is descending 
the stairs into store, flashlight still on 
him.) 

vAL: Catch me turning down something 
I get for nothing. 


LaDy: Well, you might have said some- 
thing so I'd expect you or not 


vAL: I thought you took it for granted 
Laby: I don’t take nothing for granted. 
(He starts back to the alcove.) 


Wait—I'm coming downstairs. ... (She 
descends with the flashlight beam on 
his face.) 


vAL: You're blinding me with that flash- 
light. (He laughs. She keeps the flash- 
light on him, He starts back again to- 
ward the alcove.) 


Lapy: The bed’s not made because I 
didn’t expect you. 






vAL: That’s all right. 


LaDy: I brought the linen downstairs 
and you'd cut out. 


vAL: —Yeah, well— 
(She picks up linen on counter.) 


Give me that stuff. I can make up my 
own rack. Tomorrow you'll have to get 
yourself a new clerk. (Takes it from 
her and goes again toward alcove.) I 
had a lucky night. (Exhibits a wad of 
bills.) 


LaDy: Hey! 


(He stops near the curtain. She goes 
and turns on green-shaded bulb over 
cashbor.) 


Did you just open this cashbox? 
vAL: —Why you ask that? 


LaDy: I thought I heard it ring open a 
minute ago, that’s why I come down 
here 


vAL: —In your—white satin—kimona? 


LaDy: Did you just open the cashbox?! 
vAL: —I wonder who did if I didn’t.... 


LaDy: Nobody did if you didn’t, but 
somebody did! (Opens cashboxr and 
hurriedly counts money. She is trem- 
oling violently.) 

vAL: How come you didn’t lock the cash 
up in the safe this evening, Lady? 


LaDy: Sometimes I forget to 
vAL: That’s careless. 


Lapy: —Why’d you open the cashbox 
when you come in? 


vAL: I opened it twice this evening, 
once before I went out and again when 
I come back. I borrowed some money 
and put it back in the box an’ got all 
this left over! (Shows her the wad of 
bills.) I beat a blackjack dealer five 
times straight. With this much loot I 
can retire for the season. . (He re- 


turns money to pocket.) 


LaDy: Chicken-feed!—I’m sorry for you 





VAL: Without no plan, no training, you started to paint 
as if God touched your fingers... . 
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vAL: You’re sorry for me? 


LADY: I’m sorry for you because no- 
body can help you. I was touched by 
your—strangeness, your strange talk 

That thing about birds with no feet so 
they have to sleep on the wind?—I said 
to myself, “This boy is a bird with no 
feet so he has to sleep on the wind,” 
and that softened my fool Dago heart 


and I wanted to help you. . . . Fool, me! 


I got what I should of expected. You 
robbed me while I was upstairs to get 


sheets to make up your bed! 

(He starts out toward the door.) 
I guess I’m a fool to even feel disap- 
pointed 
VAL: (stopping and dropping linen on 
counter) You're disappointed in me. I 


was disappointed in you. 


LADY: (Coming from behind counter) 


How did I disappoint you? 


vAL: There wasn't no cot behind that 
curtain before. You put it back there 
for a purpose 

LADY: It was back there!—folded behind 
the mirror. 


VAL: It wasn’t back of no mirror when 
you told me three times to go and 


LADY: (cutting in) I left that money in 
the cashbox on purpose, to find out if 
I could trust you 


VAL: You got back th’ 


LADY: No, no, no, I can’t trust you, now 
I know I can’t trust you, I got to trust 
anybody or I don't want him. 


vAL: That’s OK, I don’t expect no char- 
acter reference from you. 


Laby: I'll give you a character reference 
I'd say this boy’s a peculiar talker! But 
I wouldn’t say a real hard worker or 
honest. I'd say a peculiar slew-footer 





LADY: 


| left that money in the cashbox on purpose, 


to find out if | could trust you. 


{Maureen Stapleton 


Cliff Robertson) 


that sweet talks you while he’s got his 
hand in the cashbox 


VAL: I took out less than you owed me 


LADY: Don’t. mix up the issue 
through you, mister! 


I see 


vAL: I see through you, Lady 

LADY: What d’you see through me? 
vAL: You sure you want me to tell? 
LaDy: I'd love for you to 


VAL: —A not so young and not so satis- 
fied woman, that hired a man off the 
highway to do double duty without 
paying overtime for it I mean a 
store clerk days and a stud nights, and 


Laby: God, no! You—! (She raises her 
hand as if to strike at him.) Oh, God 
no you cheap little—(Invectives 
fail her so she uses her fists, hammer- 
ing at him with them. He seizes her 
wrists. She struggles a few moments 
more, then collapses, in chair, sobbing 


He let’s go of her gently.) 
VAL: It’s natural. You felt 


(She sobs 


counter.) 


lonely 


brokenly against the 


LaDy: Why did you come back here? 


vAL: To put back the money I took so 
you wouldn't remember me as not hon- 
est or grateful—(He picks up his guitar 
and starts to the door nodding gravely 
She catches her breath; rushes to inter- 
cept him, spreading her arms like a 


crossbar over the door.) 


tapy: NO, NO, 
NEED YOU!!! 


DON’T GO 


(He faces her for five beats. The true 
passion of her outcry touches him 
then, and he turns about and crosses 
to the alcove As he draws the 


curtain across it he looks back at her.) 
TO LIVE TO GO ON LIVING!!! 


(Music fades in—“Lady’s Love Song” 


guitar. He closes the curtain and 
turns on the light behina it, making it 
translucent. Through an opening in 
the alcove entrance, we see him sit- 
ting down with his guitar. Lavy picks 
up the linen and croses to the alcove 
like a spellbound child. Just outside 
it she stops, frozen with uncertainty, 
a conflict of feeling, but then he be- 
gins to whisper the words of a song 
so tenderly that she is able to draw 
the curtain open and enter the alcove 
He looks up gravely at her from his 
guitar. She closes the curtain behind 
her, Its bizarre design, a gold tree 
with white birds and scarlet fruit in it, 
is softly translucent with the bulb 
lighted behind it. The guitar contin- 
ues softly for a few moments; stops 
the stage darkens till only the curtain 
of the alcove is clearly visible.) 


Curtain 
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ACT THREE 


SCENE ONE 


An early morning, The Saturday before 
Easter. The sleeping alcove is lighted 
vAL is smoking, half dressed, on the 
edge of the cot. LADY comes running, 
panting downstairs, her hair loose, in 
dressing robe and slippers and calls out 
in a panicky shrill whisper 


LADY: Val! Val, he’s comin’ downstairs! 
VAL: (hoarse with sleep) Who’s—what? 
LADY: Jabe! 
VAL: Jabe? 


LADY: I swear he is, he’s coming down- 


stairs! 


vAL: What of it? 


LaDy: Jesus, will you get up and put 
some clothes on? The damned nurse 
told him that he could come down in 
the store to check over the stock! You 
want him to catch you half dressed on 
that bed there? 


vAL: Don’t he know I sleep here? 


LaDy: Nobody knows you sleep here 
but you and me 


(Voices above ) 
Oh, God!—they’ve started 


NuRSE: Don't hurry now. Take one step 
at a time 


(Footsteps on stairs, slow, shuffling 
The professional, nasal cheer of a 


nurse's voice.) 


LADY: (panicky) Get your shirt on! 
Come out! 


nuRSE: That’s right. One step at a time, 
one step at a time, lean on my shoulder 
and take one step at a time 


(vAL rises, still dazed from sleep 
LADY gasps and sweeps the curtain 
across the alcove just a moment be- 
for the descending figures enter the 
sight-lines on the landing. Lapy 
breaths like an exhausted runner as 
she backs away from the alcove and 
essumes a foced smile. JaBE and the 
nurse, MISS PORTER, appear on the 
landing of the stairs and at the same 
moment scudding clouds expose the 
sun. A narrow window on the landing 
admits a brilliant shaft of light upon 
the pair. They have a bizarre and 
awful appearance, the tall man, his 
rusty black suit hanging on him like 
an empty sack, his eyes burning ma- 
lignantly from his yellow face, leaning 
on a stumpy little woman with bright 
pink or orange hair, clad all in 
starched white, with a voice that purrs 
with the faintly contemptuous cheer 
and sweetness of those hired to care 


for the dying.) 
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NURSE: Aw, now, just look at that, that 
nice bright sun comin’ out. 


LADY: Miss Porter? It’s—it’s cold down 
here! 

JABE: What’s she say? 

nwuRSE: She says it’s cold down here 
LADY: The—the—the air’s not warm 
enough yet, the air’s not heated! 

nuRSE: He’s determined to come right 
jown, Mrs. Torrance. 


LaDy: I know but— 


NuRSE: Wild horses couldn’t hold him 
a minute longer. 


JABE: (exhausted)—Let’s—rest here a 
minute 


LADY: (eagerly) Yes! Rest there a 
minute 


nuRSE: Okay. We'll rest here a minute 


(They sit down side by side on a 
bench under the artificial palm tree 
in the shaft of light. JaBe glares into 
the light like a fierce dyin7 old beast 
There are sounds from the alcove 
To cover them up, Lavy keeps making 
startled, laughing sounds in her throat, 
half laughing, half panting, chafing 
her hands together at the foot of the 
stairs, and coughing falsely.) 


JABE: Lady, what’s wrong? Why are 
you so excited? 


LADY: It seems like a miracle to me 
JABE: What seems like a miracle to you? 
LADY: You coming downstairs 


Jase: You never thought I would come 
downstairs again? 


LaDy: Not this quick! Not as quick as 
this, Jabe! Did you think he would 
pick up as quick as this, Miss Porter? 


(JABE rises.) 
NURSE: Ready? 
JABE: Ready. 
NURSE: He’s doing fine, knock wood 
LADY: Yes, knock wood, knock wood! 


(Drums counter loudly with her 
knuckles. vat steps silently from be- 
hind the alcove curtain as the NURSE 
and JABE resume their slow, shuffling 
descent of the stairs.) 


You got to be careful not to overdo 
You don’t want another setback. Ain’t 
that right, Miss Porter? 


NURSE: Well, it’s my policy to mobilize 
the patient. 


LADY: (to VAL in a shrill whisper) Cof- 
fee’s boiling, take the Goddamn coffee 
pot off the burner! (She gives vAL a 
panicky signal to go in the alcove.) 


JABE: Who’re you talking to, Lady? 


LADY: To—to—to Val, the clerk! I told 
him to—get you a—chair! 





JABE: Who’s that? 
LaDY: Val, Val, the clerk, you know Val! 


JABE: Not yet. I’m anxious to meet him 
Where is he? 


LADY: Right here, right here, here’s Val! 
(VAL returns from the alcove.) 

JABE: He’s bright and early 

LaDy: The early bird catches the worm! 

JABE: That’s right. Where is the worm? 

LADY: (loudly) Ha ha! 


NURSE: Careful! One step at a time, Mr 
Torrance 


LaDy: Saturday before Easter’s our big- 
gest sales-day of the year, I mean sec- 
ond biggest, but sometimes it’s even 
bigger than Christmas Eve! So I told 
Val to get here a half hour early 


(JABE misses his step and stumbles to 
foot of stairs. LADY screams. NURSE 
rushes down to him. vat advances and 


raises the man to his feet.) 
vAL: Here. Here 
LADY: Oh, my God 
NURSE: Oh, oh! 
JABE: I’m all right 
NURSE: Are you sure? 
LADY: Are you sure? 


JABE: Let me go! (He staggers to lean 
against counter, panting, glaring, with 


a malignant smile.) 
Lapy: Oh, my God. Oh, my—God 
JABE: This is the boy that works here? 


LADY: Yes, this is the clerk I hired to 
help us out, Jabe 


JABE: How is he doing? 
LADY: Fine, fine 


JABE: He’s mighty good-looking. Do 
women give him much trouble? 


LADY: When school let’s out the high- 
school girls are thick as flies in this 
store! 


JABE: How about older women? Don’t 
he attract older women? The older ones 
are the buyers, they got the money 
They sweat it out of their husbands and 
throw it away! What’s your salary, boy, 
how much do I pay you? 


LADY: Twenty-two fifty a week. 
JABE: You're getting him cheap 
VAL: I get—commissions. 

JABE: Commissions? 

vAL: Yes. One percent of all sales. 


JABE: Oh? Oh? I didn’t know about 
that. 


LaDy: I knew he would bring in trade 
and he brings it in 


JABE: I bet 
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LADY: Val, get Jabe a chair, he ought to 
sit down. 


JABE: No, I don’t want to sit down. I 
want to take a look at the new con- 
fectionery. 


LaDy: Oh, yes, yes! Take a look at it! 
Val, Val, turn on the lights in the con- 
fectionery! I want Jabe to see the way I 
done it over! 'm—real—proud! 


(VAL crosses and switches on light in 
confectionery. The bulbs in the arches 
and the juke box light up.) 


Go in and look at it, Jabe. I am real 
proud of it! 


(He stares at LADY a moment; then 
shuffles slowly into the spectral radi- 
ance of the confectionery. At the same 
time a calliope becomes audible and 
slowly but steadily builds. m1ss PORTER 
goes with the patient, holding his 
elbow.) 


VAL: (returning to Lapy) He looks like 
death. 


LADY: (moving away from him) Hush! 


(VAL goes up above counter and stands 
in the shadows.) 


NURSE: Well, isn’t this artistic. 
JABE: Yeh. Artistic as hell. 


NURSE: I never seen anything like it 
before. 


JABE: Nobody else did either. 


NURSE: (coming back to upper right 


center) Who done these decorations? 


LaDy: (defiantly) I did them, all by 


myself! 


NURSE: What do you know. It sure is 
something ‘artistic. 


(Catliope is now up loud.) 


JABE: (coming back) Is there a circus or 
carnival in the county? 


LADY: What? 


Jase: That sounds like a circus calliope 
on the highway. 


LaDy: That’s no circus calliope. It’s ad- 
vertising the gala opening of the Tor- 
rance Confectionery tonight! 


JABE: Doing what did you say? 


LADY: It’s announcing the opening of 
our confectionery, it’s going all over 
Glorious. Hill this morning and all over 
Sunset and Lyon this afternoon. Hurry 
on here so you can see it go by the 
store. (She rushes excitedly to open the 
front door as the ragtime music of the 
calliope approaches.) 


JABE: I married a live one, Miss Porter. 
How much does that damn thing cost 


me? 


Lapy: You'll be surprised how little. 
(She is talking with an hysterical vi- 
vacity now.) I hired it for a song! 
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JaBE: How much of a song did you hire 
it for? 


LaDy: (closing door) Next to nothing, 
seven-fifty an hour! And it covers three 
towns in Two River County! 


(Calliope fades out.) 


JABE: (with a muted ferocity) Miss 
Porter, I married a live one! Didn't I 
marry a live one? (Switches off lights 
in confectionery) Her daddy “The Wop” 
was just as much of a live one till he 
burned up. 


(LADY gasps as if struck.) 


(With a slow, ugly grin:) He had a wine 
garden on the north shore of Moon 
Lake. The new confectionery sort of re- 
minds me of it. But he made a mistake, 
he made a bad mistake, one time, selling 
liquor to niggers. We burned him out 
We burned him out, house and orchard 
and vines and “The Wop” was burned 
trying to ficht the fire. (He turns.) I 
think I better go up. 


LADY: —Did you say “WE”? 
JABE: —I have a kind of a cramp 


NURSE: (taking his arm) Well, let’s go 
up. 


JABE: —Yes, I better go up 


LADY: (almost shouting.) Jabe, did you 
say “WE” did it, did you say “WE” did 
it? 

JABE: (at foot of stairs, stops, turns) 


Yes, I said “We” did it. You heard me, 
Lady. 


NURSE: One step at a time, one step at 
a time, take it easy. 


(They ascend gradually to the landing 
and above. The calliope passes directly 
before the store and a clown is seen, 
or heard, shouting through mega- 
phone.) 


ctown: Don’t forget tonight, folks, the 
gala opening of the Torrance Confec- 
tionery, free drinks and free favors, 
don’t forget it, the gala opening of the 
confectionery. 


(Fade. JaBeE and the NuRSE disappear 
above the landing. Calliope gradually 
fades. A hoarse cry above. The NURSE 
runs back downstairs, exclaiming:) 


NuRSE: He’s bleeding, he’s having a 
hemm’rhage! (Runs to phone.) Dr. Bu- 
chanan’s office! (Turns again to LADY.) 
Your husband is having a hemm’rhage! 


(Calliope is loud still. Lapy appears 
not to hear. She speaks to VAL:) 


LaDy: Did you hear what he said? He 
said “We” did it, “WE” burned—house 
—vines—orchard—“The Wop” burned 
fighting the fire... . 


(The scene dims out; calliope fades 
out.) 








SCENE TWO 


Sunset of the same day. At rise VAL is 
alone. He is standing stock-still down 
center stage, amlost beneath the pro- 
scenium, in the tense, frozen attitude 
of a wild animal listening to something 
that warns it of danger, his head turned 
as if he were looking off stage left, out 
over the house, frowning slightly, atten- 
tively. After a moment he mutters 
something sharply, and his body re- 
laxes; he takes out a cigarette and 
crosses to the store entrance, opens the 
door and stands looking out. It has been 
raining steadily and will rain again in 
a while, but right now it is clearing: the 
sun breaks through, suddenly, with 
great brilliance; and almost at the same 
instant at some distance, a woman cries 
out a great hoarse cry of terror and er- 
altation; the cry is repeated as she 
comes running nearer 


VEE TALBOTT appears through the win- 
dow as if blind and demented, stiff, 
groping gestures, shielding her eyes 
with one arm as she feels along the 
store window for the entrance, gasping 
for breath. vAL steps aside, taking hold 
of her arm to guide her into the store 
For a few moments she leans weakly, 
blindly panting for breath against the 
oval glass of the door, then calls out 

VEE: I'm—struck blind! 
vaAL: You can't see? 

VEE No! Nothing 


VAL: (assisting her to stool below coun- 
ter) Set down here, Mrs. Talbott 


VEE Where? 
VAL: (pushing her gently) Here 
(VEE sinks moaning onto stool.) 


What hurt your eyes, Mrs 
what happened to your eyes? 


Talbott, 


VEE: (drawing a long, deep breath) The 
vision I waited and prayed for all my 
life long! 


vAL: You had a vision? 


veE: I saw the eyes of my Saviour! 
They struck me blind. (Leans forward, 
clasping her eyes in anguish.) Ohhhh, 
they burned out my eyes! 


vAL: Lean back 
vEE: Eyeballs burn like fire. 


VAL: (going off) I'll get you something 
cold to put on your eyes 


vEE: I knew a vision was coming, oh, 
I had many signs! 


VAL: (in confectionery) It must be a 
terrible shock to have a vision. 

(He speaks gravely, gently, scooping 
chipped ice from the soft-drink cooler 
and wrapping it in his handkerchief.) 


VEE: (with the naiveté of a child, as 
VAL comes back to her) I thought I 
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would see my Saviour on the day of 
His passion, which was yesterday, Good 
Friday, that’s when I expected to see 
Him. But I was mistaken, I was—disap- 
pointed. Yesterday passed and nothing, 
nothing much happened but—today 


(vA places handkerchief over her 


eyes.) 


this afternoon, somehow I pulled my- 
self together and walked outdoor and 
started to go to pray in the empty 
church and meditate on the Rising of 
Christ tomorrow. Along the road as I 
walked, thinking about the mysteries 
of Easter, veils'—(She makes a long 
shuddering word out of “veils.”) 
seemed to drop off my eyes! Light, oh, 
light! I never have seen such bril- 
liance! It PRICKED my eyeballs like 
NEEDLES! 


VAI Light? 


vee: Yes, yes, light. YOU know, you 
know we live in light and shadow, that’s 
that’s what we live in, a world of—light 


and—shadow 


vaAL: Yes. In light and shadow. (He 
ods with complete understanding and 
agreement, They are like two children 
who have found life’s meaning, simply 


and quietly, along a country road.) 


vee: A world of light and shadow is 


what we live in, and—it’s—confusing 
A man is peering in at store window.) 


vAL: Yeah, they—do get—mired 


(Hesitates to re- 
I heard this clap 
of thunder! Sky! — Split open! — And 
there in the split-open sky, I saw, I tell 
you, I saw the TWO HUGE BLAZING 
EYES OF JESUS CHRIST RISEN!—Not 
crucified but Risen! I mean Crucified 
and then RISEN!—The blazing eyes of 
Christ Risen! And then a great 
both arms and makes a great sweeping 


veE: Well, and then 


capture her vision.) 


(Raises 


otion to describe an apocalyptic dis- 
turbance of the atmosphere.) —His hand! 
Invisible!—I didn’t see his hand!—But 
it touched me—here! (She seizes vAuL’s 
hand and presses it to her great heav- 


ing bosom.) 


TALBOTT: (appearing in confectionery, 
furiously) VEE! 


(She starts up, throwing the compress 
from her eyes. Utters a sharp gasp 
and staggers backward with terror 
and blasted ecstacy and dismay and 
belief, all confused in her look.) 


vEE: You! 

TALBOTT: VEE! 
vee: You! 
TALBOTT: (advancing) VEE! 


VEE: (making two syllables of the word 
“eyes” ) The Ey-es! (She collapses 
forward, falls on her knees, her arms 
thrown about vat, He seizes her to lift 
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her. Two or three men are peering in 
at the store window.) 


TALBOTT: (pushing vAL away) Let go of 
her, don’t put your hands on my wife! 
(He seizes her roughly and hauls her 
to the door. VAL moves up to help vEE.) 
Don’t move. (At door, to vat:) I’m 
coming back 


VAL: I’m not goin’ nowhere. 
TALBOTT: (to DOG, as he goes off L. with 


VEE) Dog, go in there with that boy 


VOICE (outside) Sheriff caught him 
messin’ with his wife 


(Repeat: ANOTHER VOICE at a distance 
“poc” HAMMA enters and stands silent- 
ly beside the door while there is a 
continued murmur of excited voices 
on the street. The following scene 
should be underplayed, played almost 
casually, like the performance of some 


familiar ritual.) 
vAL: What do you want? 


(poG says nothing but removes from 
his pocket and opens a spring-blade 
knife and moves to down right, PEE 
WEE enters. Through the open door 


voices.) 


VOICES: (outside) Son of a low-down 


bitch foolin’ with 
That's right, ought to be 
Cut the son of a 

vAL: What do you—? 


(PEE WEE closes the door and silently 
stands beside it, opens a spring-blade 
knife. vat looks from one to the other.) 


It’s six o'clock. Store’s closed 


(Men chuckle like dry leaves rattling 
VAL crosses toward the door; is con- 


fronted by TALBOTT; stops short.) 
TALBOTT: Boy, I said stay here 
vAL: I’m not—goin’ nowhere 
TALBOTT: Stand back under that light 
VAL: Which light? 
TALBOTT: That light 

(Points. vAL goes behind counter.) 


I want to look at you while I run 
through some photos of men wanted 


VAL: I’m not wanted 


TALBOTT: A good-looking boy like you 
is always wanted 


(Men chuckle. vat stands in hot light 
under green-shaded bulb. TALBOTT 
shuffles through photos he has re- 
moved from his pocket.) 


How tall are you, boy?. 
vAL: Never measured. 
TALBOTT: How much do you weigh? 
vAL: Never weighed. 


TALBOTT: Got any scars or marks of 
identification on your face or body? 





vAL: No, sir 

TALBOTT: Open your shirt. 

vAL: What for? (He doesn’t.) 

TALBOTT: Open his shirt for him, Dog. 


(voc steps quickly forward and rips 
shirt open to waist. vAL starts forward; 


men point knives; he draws back.) 


That’s right, stay there, boy. What did 


you do before? 

(PEE WEE sits on stairs.) 
vAL: Before—what? 
TALBOTT: Before you come here? 
VAL: —Traveled and—played 
TALBOTT layed? 
poc: (advancing) What? 
PEE WEE: With wimmen? 

(poc laughs.) 
vAL: No. Played guitar—and sang 
(VAL touches guitar on counter.) 


TALBOTT: Let me see that guitar 


vAL: Look at it. But don’t touch it. I 
don’t let nobody but musicians touch it 


(Men come close.) 


poc: What're you smiling for, boy? 


PEE WEE: He ain’t smiling, his mouth’s 
just twitching like a dead chicken’s 
foot 


(They laugh ) 


TALBOTT: What is all that writing on the 
guitar? 


VAL Names 
TALBOTT: What of? 


vAL: Autographs of musicians dead and 
living 


(Men read aloud the names printed 
on the guitar: Bessie Smith, Leadbelly, 
Woody Guthrie, Jelly Roll Morton, 
etc. They bend close to it, keeping 
the open knife blades pointed at vAL’s 
body; poc touches neck of the guitar, 
draws it toward him. vat suddenly 
springs, with catlike agility, onto the 
counter. He runs along it, kicking at 
their hands as they catch at his legs 
The NURSE runs down to the landing.) 


MISS PORTER: What’s going on? 


TALBOTT: (at the same time) Stop that! 
(JABE calls hoarsely above.) 


MISS PORTER (excitedly, all in one 
breath, as JABE calls) Where’s Mrs. Tor- 
rance? I got a very sick man up there 


and his wife’s disappeared 
(JABE calls again.) 


I been on a whole lot of cases but never 
seen one where a wife showed no con- 


cern for a 


(JABE cries out again, Her voice fades 


out as she returns above.) 


TALBOTT: (overlapping NuRSE’s speech) 
Dog! Pee Wee! You all stand back from 
that counter. Dog, why don’t you an’ 
Pee Wee go up an’ see Jabe. Leave me 
straighten this boy out, go on, go on up. 


PEE wzE: C’mon, Dawg... 


(They go up. VAL remains panting on 
counter.) 


TALBOTT: (sits in shoe chair at window 
In TALBOTT’Ss manner there is a curious, 
half-abashed gentleness, when alone 
with the boy, as if he recognized the 
purity in him and was, truly, for the 
moment, ashamed of the sadism im- 
plicit in the occurrence) Awright, boy. 
Git on down off th’ counter, I ain’t 
gonna touch y’r guitar. 


(VAL jumps off counter.) 


But I’m gonna tell you something 
They’s a certain county I know of which 
has a big sign at the county line that 
says, “Nigger, don’t let the sun go down 
on you in this county.” That’s all it says, 
it don’t threaten nothing, it just says, 
“Nigger, don’t let the sun go down on 
you in this county!” (Chuckles hoarsely 
Rises and takes a step toward VAL.) 


Well, son! You ain’t a nigger and this is 
not that county, but, son, I want you 
just imagine that you seen a sign that 
said to you: “Boy, don’t let the sun rise 
on you in this county.” I said “rise,” not 
“go down” because it’s too close to sun- 
set for you to git packed an’ move on 
before that. But I think if you value 
that instrument in your hands as much 
as you seem to, you'll simplify my job 
by not allowing the sun tomorrow to 
rise on you in this county. ’S_ that 
understood, now, boy? 


(vAL stares at him, expressionless, 
panting.) 


(Crossing to door) I hope so. I don't 
like violence. (He looks back and nods 
at vAL from the door. Then goes outside 
in the fiery afterglow of the sunset. 
Dogs bark in the distance. Music fades 
in: “Dog Howl Blues”—minor— guitar. 
Pause in which vaL remains motionless, 
cradling guitar in his arms. Then vAu's 
faraway, troubled look is resolved in a 
slight abrupt nod of his head. He sweeps 
back the alcove curtain and enters the 
alcove and closes the curtain behind 
him. Lights dim down to indicate a 
division of scenes.) 


SCENE THREE 


Half an hour later. The lighting is less 
realistic than in the previous scenes of 
the play. The interior of the store is so 
dim that only the vertical lines of the 
pillars and such selected items as the 
palm tree on the stair landing and the 
ghostly paper vineyard of the confec- 
tionery are plainly visible. The view 
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through the great front window has 
virtually become the background of the 
action: A singing wind sweeps clouds 
before the moon so that the witchlike 
country brightens and dims and bright- 
ens again. The Marshall’s hounds are 
restless: their baying is heard now and 
then. A lamp outside the door some- 
times catches a figure that moves past 
with mysterious urgency, calling out 
softly and raising an arm to beckon, like 
a shade in the under kingdom. 


At rise, or when the stage is lighted 
again, it is empty but footsteps are de- 
scending the stairs as DOLLY and BEULAH 
rush into the store and call out, in soft 
shouts: 


DOLLY: Dawg? 
BEULAH: Pee Wee? 


EVA TEMPLE: (appearing on landing and 
calling down softly in the superior tone 
of a privileged attendant in a sick- 
chamber) Please don’t shout!—Mr. Bin- 
nings and Mr. Hamma (Names of the 
two husbands) are upstairs sitting with 
Jabe (She continues her descent 
Then EVA TEMPLE appears, sobbing, on 
landing.) Come down carefully, Sister 


SISTER: Help me, I'm all to pieces 


(EVA ignores this request and faces 
the two women.) 


rEULAH: Has the bleedin’ quit yit? 


EvA: The hemorrhage seems to have 
stopped. Sister, Sister, pull yourself to- 
gether, we all have to face these things 
sometime in life 


DOLLY: Has he sunk into a coma? 


Eva: No. Cousin Jabe is conscious. Nurse 
Porter says his pulse is remarkably 
strong for a man that lost so much 


blood. Of course he’s had a transfusion. ' 


SISTER: Two of ‘em. 


EVA: (crossing to DOLLY) Yais, an’ they 
put him on glucose. His strength came 
back like magic. 


BEULAH: She up there? 
evA: Who? 


BEULAH: Lady! 


EvA: No! When last reported she had 
just stepped into the Glorious Hill 
Beauty Parlor. 


BEULAH: You don’t mean it. 
eva: Ask Sister! 


SISTER: 
with—! 


She’s planning to go ahead 


EvA: —The gala opening of the confec- 
tionery. Switch on the lights in there, 
Sister. 


(SISTER crosses and switches on lights 
and moves off. The decorated confec- 
tionery is lighted. poLLY and BEULAH 
exclaim in awed voices.) 


Of course it’s not normal behavior; it’s 
downright lunacy, but still that’s no 
excuse for it! And when she called up 
at five, about one hour ago, it wasn’t 
to ask about Jabe, oh, no, she didn’t 
mention his name. She asked if Ruby 
Lightfoot had delivered a case of Sea- 
gram’s. Yais, she just shouted that 
question and hung up the phone, be- 
fore I could—(She crosses right and 


goes off.) 


BEULAH 


understand, now! Now I see what she’s 
I lerstand N 


(going into confectionery) Oh, 
up to! Electric moon, cut-out silver- 
paper stars and artificial vines? Why, 
it’s her father’s wine garden on Moon 
Lake she’s turned this room into! 


DOLLY: (suddenly as she sits in shoe 


chair) Here she comes, here she comes! 


(The TEMPLE SISTERS retreat from view 
in confectionery as LADY enters the 
store. She wears a hooded rain-cape 
and carries a large paper shopping 


bag and paper carton bor.) 


Lapy: Go on, ladies, don’t stop, my ears 
are burning! 

BEULAH 
ter) —Lady, oh, Lady; Lady 


(coming in to upper right cen- 


LaDy: Why d’you speak my name in 
that pitiful voice? Hanh? (Throws back 
hood of cape, her eyes blazing, and 
places bag and box on counter.) Val? 
Val! Where is that boy that works here? 
(poLLy shakes her head.) 
I guess he's havin’ a T-bone steak with 
French fries and coleslaw fo’ ninety- 
five cents at the Blue Bird 
(Sounds in confectionery.) 


Who's in the confectionery, is that you, 
Val? 
(TEMPLE SISTERS emerge and stalk past 
her.) 


Going, girls? 


(They go out of the store.) 


Yes, gone! (She laughs and throws off 
rain-cape, onto counter, revealing a 
low-cut gown, triple strand of pearls 
and a purple satin-ribboned corsage.) 


BEULAH: (sadly) How long have I known 
you, Lady? 


LADY: (going behind counter, unpacks 
paper hats and whistles) A long time, 
Beulah. I think you remember when 
my people come here on a banana boat 
from Palermo, Sicily, by way of Cara- 
cas, Venezuela, yes, with a grind-organ 
and a monkey my papa had bought in 
Venezuela. I was not much bigger than 
the monkey, ha ha! You remember the 
monkey? The man that sold Papa the 
monkey said it was a very young mon- 
key, but he was a liar, it was a very 
old monkey, it was on its last legs, 
ha ha ha! But it was a well-dressed 


monkey. (Coming around to right of 
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counter) It had a green velvet suit and 
a little red cap that it tipped and a 
tambourine that it passed around for 
The grind-organ 
played and the monkey danced in the 
sun, ha ha!—“O Sole Mio, Da Da Da 


daaa ’ (Sits in chair at counter) 


money, ha ha ha. 


One day, the monkey danced too 
much in the sun and it was a very old 
monkey and it dropped dead. My 
Papa, he turned to the people, he made 
them a bow and he said, “The show is 
over, the monkey is dead.” Ha ha! 


(Slight pause. Then DOLLY pipes up 


venemously ) 


potty: Ain’t it wonderful Lady can be 


so brave? 
PEULAH: Yaiss, wonderful! Hanh 


Lavy: For me the show is not over, the 
monkey is not dead yet! (Then sud- 
denly:) Val, is that you, Val? 


(Someone has entered the confection- 
ery door, out of sight, and the draught 
of air has set the wind-chimes tin- 
kling wildly. Lapy rushes forward but 
stops short as CAROL appears. She 
wears a trench coat and a white sail- 
or’s cap with a turned-down brim, in- 
scribed with the name of a vessel and 
a date, past or future, memory or 


anticipation.) 


potty: Well, here's your first customer, 
Lady 
LADY: (going behind counter) Carol, 


that room ain't open 


caROL: There's a big sign outside that 
says “Open Tonite!” 


LADY: It ain’t open to you 


CAROL: I have to stay here a while 
They stopped my car, you see, I don't 
have a license; my license has been re- 
voked and I have to find someone to 


drive me across the river 
LaDy: You can call a taxi 


caROL: I heard that the boy that works 
for you is leaving tonight and I 


Lavy: Who said he’s leaving? 


CAROL (crossing to counter) Sheriff 
Talbott. The County Marshall suggested 
I get him to drive me over the river 


since he'd be crossing it too 


Lavy: You got some mighty wrong 


information! 
caroL: Where is he? I don’t see him? 


Lapy: Why d'you keep coming back 
here bothering that boy? He’s not in- 
terested in you! Why would he be 
leaving here tonight? 


(Door opens off as she comes from 


behind counter.) 
Val, is that you, Val? 


(CONJURE MAN enters through confec- 
tionery, mumbling rapidly, holding out 
something. BEULAH and DOLLY take 
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flight out the door with cries of re- 


vulsion.) 
No conjure stuff, go away! 
(He starts to withdraw.) 


CAROL: (crossing to upper right center.) 
Uncle! The Choctaw cry! I'll give you 
a dollar for it 


(LADY turns away with a gasp, with 
a gesture of refusal, The NecRO nods, 
them throws back his turkey neck 
and utters a series of sharp barking 
sounds that rise to a sustained cry of 
great intensity and wildness. The cry 
produces a violent reaction in the 
building. BEHLAH and DOLLY run out of 
the store. Lapy does not move but she 
catches her breath. poG and PEE WEE 
run down the stairs with ad libs and 
hustle the NEGRO out of the store, 
ignoring LADY, as their wives call 
“PEE wee!” and “pawe!” outside on the 
walk. vAL sweeps back the alcove cur- 
tain and appears as if the cry were 
his cue. Above, in the sick room 
hoarse, outraged shouts that subside 
with exhaustion. CAROL crosses down- 
stage and speaks to the audience and 


to herself:) 


caROL: Something is still wild in the 
country! This country used to be wild, 
the men and women were wild and 
there was a wild sort of sweetness in 
their hearts, for each other, but now it’s 
sick with neon, it’s broken out sick, 
with neon, like most other places 

I'll wait outside in my car. It’s the 
fastest thing on wheels in Two River 
County! 


(She goes out of the store. LaDy stares 
at VAL with great asking ewes, a hand 
to her throat.) 


LADY: (with false boldness) Well, ain't 
you going with her? 


vAL: I'm going with no one I didn’t 
come here with. And I come here with 


no one 


Laby: Then get into your white jacket 
I need your services in that room there 
tonight 


(vAL regards her steadily for several 


beats.) 


(Clapping her hands together twice) 
Move, move, stop goofing! The Delta 
Brilliant lets out in half’n hour and 
they'll be driving up here. You got to 
shave ice for the setups! 


VAL: (as if he thought she’d gone crazy) 


*» 


“Shave ice for the setups”? (He moves 


up to the counter.) 


Laby: Yes, an’ call Ruby Lightfoot, tell 
her I need me a dozen more half-pints 
of Seagram's. They all call for Seven- 
and-Sevens. You know how t’ sell bottle 
goods under a counter? It’s OK. We’re 
gonna git paid for protection, (Gasps 
touching her diaphragm) But one thing 










you gotta watch out for is sellin’ to 
minors. Don’t serve liquor to minors 
Ask for his driver’s license if they’s 
any doubt. Anybody born earlier than 
let’s see, twenty-one from—oh, I'll fig- 
ure it later. Hey! Move! Move! Stop 
goofing! 


VAL (placing guitar on counter) 
You're the one that’s goofing, not me, 


Lady 
LADY: Move, I said, move! 


vAL: What kick are you on, are you on 
a benny kick, Lady? "Ve you washed 
down a couple of bennies with a pot of 
black coffee t’ make you come on 
strong for th’ three o’clock show? (His 
mockery -is gentle almost tender, but 
he has already made a departure; he is 
back in the all-night bars with the 
B-girls and raffish entertainers. He 
stands at counter as she rushes about 
As she crosses between the two rooms, 
he reaches out to catch hold of her bare 
arm and he pulls her to him and grips 


her arms.) 
LADY: Hey! 


vAL: Will you quit thrashin’ around like 
a hooked catfish? 


LaDy: Got git in y’r white jacket an’ 
vAL: Sit down. I want to talk to you 
LADY: I don’t have time 

vAL: I got to reason with you 

LADY: It’s not possible to 


vAL: You can’t open a night-place here 
this night 


LADY: You bet your sweet life I'm going 


to! 


vAL: Not me, not my sweet life! 


LADY: I’m betting my life on it! Sweet 
or not sweet, I’m 


VAL Yours is yours, mine Is mine 


(He releases her with a sad shrug.) 


LaDy: You don’t get the point, huh? 
There’s a man up there that set fire to 
my father’s wine garden and I lost my 
life in it, yeah, I lost my life in it, three 
lives was lost in it, two born lives and 
one—not I was made to commit a 
murder by him up there! (Has frozen 
momentarily) —I want that man to see 
the wine garden come open again when 
he’s dying! I want him to hear it coming 
open again here tonight! While he’s 
dying. It’s necessary, no power on earth 
can stop it. Hell, I don’t even want it, 
it’s just necessary, it’s just something's 
got to be done to square things away, 
to, to, to—be not defeated! You get me? 
Just to be not defeated! Ah, oh, I won't 
be defeated, not again, in my life! (Em- 
braces him) Thank you for staying here 
with me!—God bless you for it 

Now please go and get in your white 
jacket 











































































































































































































































































































































































































































(vat looks at her as if he were trying 
to decide between a natural sensibil- 
ity of heart and what his life’s taught 
him since he left Witches’ Bayou 
Then he sighs again, with the same 
slight, sad shrug, and crosses into 
alcove to put on a jacket and remove 
from under his cot a canvas-wrapped 
package of his belongings. Lapy takes 
paper hats and carnival stuff from 
counter, crosses into confectionery 
and puts them on the tables, then 
starts back but stops short as she sees 
VAL come out of alvoce with his 
snakeskin jacket and luggage.) 


LaDy: That’s not your white jacket, 
that’s that snakeskin jacket you had on 


when you come here. 
vAL: I come and I go in this jacket 
LADY: Go, did you say? 


vAL: Yes, ma’am, I did, I said go. All 
that stays to be settled is a little matter 
of wages. 


(The dreaded thing’s happened to her 
This is what they call “the moment of 
truth” in the bull ring, when the ma- 
tador goes in over the horns of the 
bull to plant the mortal sword-thrust.) 


LADY: —So you’re—cutting out, are 
you? 


VAL: My gear’s all packed, I’m catchin’ 
the southbound bus. 


Lapy: Uh-huh, in a pig’s eye. You're 
not conning me, mister. She’s waiting 
for you outside in her high-powered 
car and you’re— 


(Sudden footsteps on stairs. They 
break apart, VAL puts suitcase down, 
drawing back into shadow, as NURSE 
PORTER appears on the stair landing.) 


NURSE PORTER: Miss Torrance, are you 
down there? 


LADY: (crossing to foot of stairs) Yeah. 
I’m here. I’m back. 


NURSE PORTER: Can I talk to you up here 
about Mr. Torrance? 


LADY: (shouting to NURSE) I'll be up in 
a minute 


(Door closes above. Lapy turns to VAL: ) 


OK, now, mister. You’re scared about 
something, ain’t you? 


vAL: I been threatened with violence if 
I stay here. 


LADY: I got paid for protection in this 
county, plenty paid for it, and it covers 
you too. 


vAL: No, ma’am, My time is up here 


Lapy: Y’ say that like you’d served a 
sentence in jail. 


vAL: I got in deeper than I meant to, 
Lady 


Lapy: Yeah, and how about me? 
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VAL: (going to her) I would of cut out 
before you got back to the store, but 
I wanted to tell you something I never 
told no one before. (Places hand on her 
shoulder.) I feel a true love for you, 
Lady! (He kisses her.) I'll wait for you 
out of this county, just name the time 
and the . 


LADY: (moving back) Oh, don't talk 
about love, not to me. It’s easy to say 
“Love, Love!” with fast and free trans- 
portation waiting right out the door for 
you! 

vaL: D'you remember some things I 
told you about me the night we met 
here? 


Lapy: Yeah, many things. Yeah, tem- 
perature of a dog. And some bird, oh, 
yeah, without legs so it had to sleep 
on the wind! 


VAL: (through her speech) Naw, not 
that; not that. 


Lavy: And how you could burn down 
a woman? I said “Bull!” I take that 
back. You can! You can burn down a 
woman and stamp on her ashes to make 
sure the fire is put out! 


vAL: I mean what I said about gettin’ 
away from . 


LaDy: How long’ve you held this first 
steady job in your life? 


vAL: Too long, too long! 


LaDy: Four months and five days, 
mister. All right! How much pay have 
you took? 


vAL: I told you to keep out all but 


Lapy: Y’r living expenses. I can give 
you the figures to a dime. Eighty-five 
bucks, no, ninety! Chicken-feed, mister! 
Y’know how much you got coming? IF 
you get it? I don’t need paper to fizure, 
I got it all in my head. You got five 
hundred and eighty-six bucks coming to 
you, no, not chicken-feed, that. But 
mister. (Gasps for breath) —If you try 
to walk out on me, now, tonight, with- 
out notice!—You'’re going to get just 
nothing! A great big zero 


(Somebody hollers at door off right 
“Hey! You open?” She rushes toward 
it shouting, “CLOSED! CLOSED! GO 
AWAY’!”—-VAL crosses to the cashboxr 
She turns back toward him, gasps:) 


Now you watch your next move and I'll 
watch mine. You open that cashbox and 
I swear I'll throw open that door and 
holler, clerk’s robbing the store! 


vAL: —Lady? 

LADY: (fiercely) Hanh? 
vAL: —Nothing, you've 
Lapby: —Hanh? 


vAL: Blown your stack. I will go without 
pay 





LADY: (coming to center) Then you ain't 
understood me! With or without pay, 
you're staying! 


VAL: I've got my gear. (Picks up suit- 
case. She rushes to seize his guitar.) 


LaDy: Then I'll go up and git mine! 
And take this with me, just t’make 
sure you wait till I'm (She moves 
back to right center, He puts suitcase 


down.) 


VAL (advancing toward her) 


Lady, 


what're you 


LADY (entreating with quitar raised ) 
Don't 


VAL Doing with 
LADY Don't! 
VAL my guitar! 


Lapy: Holding it for security while I 


vAL: Lady, you been a lunatic since this 
morning! 


Lapy: Longer, longer than morning! I'm 
going to keep hold of your “life com- 
panion” while I pack! I am! I am going 
to pack an’ go, if you go, where you go! 


(He makes a move toward her. She 


crosses below and around to counter.) 


You don't think so, you actually didn't 
think so? What was | goint to do, in 
your opinion? What, in your opinion, 
would I be doing? Stay on here in a 
store full of bottles and boxes while you 
go far, while you go fast and far, with- 


out me having your—forwarding ad- 


dress!—even’ 


vAL: I'll—give you a forwarding ad- 
dress. . . 


Laby: Thanks, oh, thanks! Would I take 
your forwarding address back of that 
curtain? “Oh, dear forwarding address, 
hold me, kiss me, be faithful!” (Utters 
grotesque, stifled cry 
mouth.) 


presses fist to 


(He advances cautiously, hand 
stretched toward the guitar. She re- 
treats, biting lip, eyes flaring. JABE 
knocks above.) ; 


Stay back! You want me to smash it 
vAL: He’s knocking for you 


LADY: I know! Death's knocking for me! 
Don't you think I hear him, knock, 
knock, knock? It sounds like what it is! 
Ask me how 
it felt to be coupled with death up 
there, and I can tell you. My skin 
crawled when he touched me. But I 
endured it. I guess my heart knew that 
somebody must be coming to take me 
out of this hell! You did. You came 
Now look at me! I'm alive once more! 


Bones knocking bones 


(Convulsive sobbing controlled: con- 


tinues more calmly and harshly:) 


I won't 
through 


wither in dark! Got that 


your skull? Now. Listen! 
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LADY 
of this hell! You did. You came. 


Now look at me! 





| guess my heart knew that somebody must be coming to take me out 


I'm alive once more! 


{Maureen Stapleton) 





Everything in this rotten store is yours, 


not just pay, but everything 


Death 
but Death has got to die before we can 


your 


scraped together down here! 


go You got that memorized, now? 
Then get into your white jacket!—To- 
(Rushes 


confectionery.)—of_ the 


night s the gala opening 


through con- 


fectionery 


VAL runs and seizes her arm holding 


guitar 


She breaks violently free.) 


Smash me against a rock and I'll smash 


your guitar! I will, if you 
(Rapid footsteps on stairs.) 
Oh. Miss Porter! 


(She 


’ 
into aicove 


motions vAL back. He retreats 


LADY puts guitar down 
beside juke-box. MISS PORTER is de- 


scending the stairs.) 


NURSE PORTER: (descending watchfully) 


You been out a long time 


LADY: Yeah, well, I had lots of—(Her 
voice expires breathlessly. She stares 
fiercely, blindly, into the other’s hard 
face.) 


NURSE PORTER Of what? 


LADY: Things to—things to—take care 
of Draws a deep, shuddering 
breath, clenched fist to her bosom.) 


NURSE PORTER: Didn't I hear you shout- 


ing to someone just now? 


Uh-huh. Some drunk 


made a fuss because I wouldn't sell him 


LADY tourist 


no—liquor 


NURSE: (crossing to the door) Oh. Mi 


Torrance is sleeping under medication 


LaDy: That's good. (She sits in shoe- 


fitting chair.) 


NURSE: I gave him a hypo at five 


LADY Don't all that morphine weaken 


the heart, Miss Porter? 


NURSE: Gradually, yes 


LADY: How long does it usually take for 
them to let go? 


NURSE: It varies according to the age of 


the patient and the condition his heart's 
in. Why? 


LaDy: Miss Porter, don’t people sort of 


help them let go? 


NURSE: How do you mean, Mrs. Tor- 
rance? 
Laby: Shorten their suffering for them? 


NuRSE: Oh, I see what you mean. (Snaps 


I see what you mean 
Mrs. Torrance. But killing is killing, re- 


gardless of circumstances 


her purse shut.) 


LADY: Nobody said killing 


nurRSE: You said “shorten their suffer- 


ing.” 


LADY: Yes, like merciful people shorten 


an animal's suffering when he's 


A human being is not the sam« 


And | 


NURSE 


as an animal, Mrs. Torrance 


don't hold with what they call 







LADY: (overlapping) Don’t give me a 
sermon, Miss Porter I just wanted to 
know if— 


NURSE (overlapping) I'm not giving a 
sermon, I just answered your question 
If you want to get somebody to shorten 


your husband’s life 


LADY: (jumping up; overlapping) Why, 
how dare you say that I 


NuRSE: I'll be back at ten-thirty 


LADY: Don't! 


NURSE: What? 

LADY: (crossing behind counter) Don’t 
come back at ten-thirty, don’t come 
back 


NURSE: I’m always discharged by the 


doctors on my cases 


LaDy: This time you're being discharged 
by the patient’s wife 


NURSE: That’s something we'll have to 


discuss with Dr. Buchanan 


5 
don't like you. I don’t think you belong 


LaDy: I'll call him myself about 


in the nursing profession, you have cold 
eyes; I think you like to watch pain! 


NURSE: I know why you don’t like my 
eyes. (Snaps purse shut.) You don't 
like my eyes because you know they 


see clear 


LaDy: Why are you staring at me? 


NURSE: I’m not staring at you, I’m star- 
ing at the curtain. There’s something 
burning in there, smoke’s coming out! 


(Starts toward alcove.) Oh 


LADY: Oh, no, you don’t. (Seizes her 


arm.) 


NURSE: (pushes her roughly aside and 


crosses to the curtain, VAL rises from 
cot, opens the curtain and faces her 
coolly) Oh, excuse me! (She turns to 
LADY.)—The moment I looked at you 
when I was called on this case last 
Friday morning I knew that you were 


pregnant 
(LADY gasps 


I also knew the moment I looked at 
(She 


LADY suddenly cries 


your husband it wasn’t by him 
stalks to the door 


out:) 


LADY: Thank you for telling me 


I hoped for is true 


MISS PORTER: You don't seem to have 


any shame 


LADY: (exalted) No. I don’t have shame 


I have 


great }OY 


(venomously) Then why 


MISS PORTER 
don’t you get the calliope and the 


clown to make the announcement? 


LADY You do it for m« save me the 
money! Make the announcement, all 


over' 






(NURSE goes out. VAL crosses swiftly 
to the door and locks it, Then he ad- 
vances toward her, saying:) 


VAL: Is it true what she said? 


(LADY moves as if stunned to the 
counter; the stunned look gradually 
turns to a look of wonder. On the 
counter is a heap of silver and gold 
paper hats and trumpets for the gala 
opening of the confectionery.) 


VAL: (in a hoarse whisper) Is it true or 
not true, what that woman told you? 


LADY: You sound like a scared little boy 
vAL: She’s gone out to tell. 
(Pause) 


LADY: You gotta go now—it’s dangerous 
for you to stay here. Take your 
pay out of the cashbox, you can go. Go, 
go, take the keys to my car, cross the 
river into some other county. You've 
done what you came here to do. . 


VAL: —It’s true then, it’s—? 


LADY: (sitting in chair of counter) True 
as God’s word! I have life in my body, 
this dead tree, my body, has burst in 
flower! You've given me life, you can 
go! 
(He crouches down gravely opposite 
her, gently takes hold of her knotted 
fingers and draws them to his lips, 
breathing on them as if to warm them. 
She sits bolt upright, tense, blind as 
a clairvoyant.) 


vAL: —Why didn’t you tell me before? 


LADY: When a woman's been childless 
as long as I’ve been childless, it’s hard 
to believe that you're still able to bear! 
—We used to have a little fig tree be- 
tween the house and the orchard. It 
never bore any fruit, they said it was 
barren. Time went by it, spring after 
useless spring, and it almost started to 
—die. .. . Then one day I discovered a 
small green fig on the tree they said 
wouldn’t bear! (She is clasping a gilt 
paper horn.) I ran through the orchard 
I ran through the wine garden shouting, 
“Oh, Father, it’s going to bear, the fiz 
tree is going to bear!”—It seemed such 
a wonderful thing, after those ten bar- 
ren springs, for the little fig tree to bear, 
it called for a celebration—I ran to a 
closet, I opened a box that we kept 
Christmas ornaments in!—I took them 
out, glass bells, glass birds, tinsel, icicles, 
start. .. . And I hung the little tree 
with them, I decorated the fig tree with 
glass bells and glass birds, and silver 
icicles and stars, because it won the 
battle and it would bear! (Rises, ec- 
static) Unpack the box! Unpack the 
box with the Christmas ornaments in it, 
put them on me, glass bells and glass 
birds and stars and tinsel and snow! 
(In a sort of delirium she thrusts the 
conical gilt paper hat on her head and 
runs to the foot of the stairs with the 
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paper horn. She blows the horn over 
and over, grotesquely mounting the 
stairs, as VAL tries to stop her. She 
breaks away from him and runs up to 
the landing, blowing the paper horn and 
crying out:) I've won, I’ve won, Mr. 
Death, I’m going to bear! (Then sud- 
denly she falters, catches her breath in 
a shocked gasp and awkwardly retreats 
to the stairs. Then turns screaming and 
runs back down them, her cries dying 
out as she arrives at the floor level. She 
retreats haltingly as a blind person, a 
hand stretched out to vaL, as slow, 
clumping footsteps and hoarse breath- 
ing are heard on the stairs. She moans:) 


—Oh, God, oh—God.. . 


(JABE appears on the landing, by the 
artificial palm tree in its dully lustrous 
green jardiniere, a stained purple 
robe hangs loosely about his wasted 
yellow frame. He is death's self, and 
malignancy, as he peers, crouching, 
down into the store’s dimness to dis- 
cover his quarry.) 


JABE: Buzzards! Buzzards! (Clutching 
the trunk of the false palm tree, he 
raises the other hand holding a revolver 
and fires down into the store. LADY 
screams and rushes to cover vAL’s mo- 
tionless figure with hers, JaBE scrambles 
down a few steps and fires again and 
the bullet strikes her, expelling her 
breath in a great “Hah!” He fires again: 
the great “Hah!” is repeated. She turns 
to face him, still covering vat with her 
body, her face with all the passions and 
secrets of life and death in it now, her 
fierce eyes blazing, knowing, defyin7 
and accepting. But the revolver is empty: 
it clicks impotently and Jase hurls it 
toward them; he descends and passes 
them, shouting out hoarsely:) I'll have 
you burned! I burned her father ant 
ru have you burned! (He opens the 
door and rushes out onto the road, 
shouting hoarsely:) The clerk is robbing 
the store, he shot my wife, the clerk is 
robbing the store, he killed my wife! 


vAL: —Did it—? 
Lapy: —Yes!—it did 


(A curious, almost formal, dignity ap- 
pears in them both. She turns to him 
with the sort of smile that people offer 
in apology for an awkward speech, 
and he looks back at her gravely, 
raising one hand as if to stay her. But 
she shakes her head slightly and 
points to the ghostly radiance of her 
make-believe orchard and she begins 
to move a little unsteadily toward it. 
Music. Lapy enters the confectionery 
and looks about it as people look for 
the last time at a loved place they 
are deserting.) 


The show is over. The monkey is 
Gest i... 
(Music rises to cover whatever sound 
Death makes in the confectionery. It 


halts abruptly. Figures appear through 
the great front window of the store, 
pocket-lamps stare through the glass 
and someone begins to force the front 
door open. VAL cries out:) 


vaL: Which way! 


(He turns and runs through the dim 
radiance of the confectionery, out of 
our sight. Something slams. Some- 
thing cracks open, Men are in the 
store and the dark is full of hoarse, 
shouting voices.) 


VOICES OF MEN: (shouting) —Keep to the 
walls! He’s armed! 


—Upstairs, Dog! 

—Jack, the confectionery! 
(Wild cry back of store.) 

Got him. GOT HIM! 


—They got him! 
Rope, git rope! 
—Git rope from th’ hardware section! 
—I got something better than rope! 
What've you got? 
-What's that, what's he got? 
A BLOWTORCH! 
Christ 


(A momentary hush.) 


-Come on, what in hell are we waiting 
for? 


Hold on a minute, I wanta see if it 
works! 


-Wait, wait! 
—LOOK here! 


(A jet of blue flame stabs the dark. It 
flickers on carROL's figure in the con- 
fectionery. The men cry out together 
in hoarse passion crouching toward 
the fierce blue jet of fire, their faces 
lit by it like the faces of demons.) 


-Christ! 
It works! 


(They rush out. Confused shouting 
behind. Motors start, Fade quickly 
There is almost silence, a dog bays in 
the distance. Then—the CONJURE MAN 
appears with a bundle of garments 
which he examines, dropping them all 
except the snakeskin jacket, which he 
holds up with a toothless mumble of 
excitement.) 


CAROL: (quickly, gently) What have you 
got there, Uncle? Come here and let 
me see 


(He crosses to her.) 


Oh yes, his snakeskin jacket. I'll give 
you a gold ring for it 


(She slowly twists ring off her finger. 
Somewhere there is a cry of anguish 
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LADY: The show is over. The monkey is dead 


{Maureen Stapleton. Cliff R 


She listents attentively till it fades 


out, then nods with understanding.) 


Wild things leave skins behind them, 
they leave clean skins and teeth and 
white bones behind them, and these are 
tokens passed from one to another, so 
that the fugitive kind can always follow 
their kind 


The cry is repeated more terrible 
than before. It expires again. She 
draws the jacket about her as if she 
were cold, nods to the OLD NEGRO, 
handing him the ring. Then she crosses 


toward the door, pausing halfway as 
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SHERIFF TALBOTT enters with his pocket 
lamp.) 


SHERIFF: Don’t no one move, don’t move! 


(She crosses directly past him as if 
she no longer saw him, and out the 


door. He shouts furiously:) 

Stay here! 
(Her laughter rings outside. He fol- 
lows the girl, shouting:) 

Stop! Stop! 


(Silence. The necro looks up with a 


smile as the curtain falls slowly.) 





~ Famous American Theatres 


The South San Francisco Opera House, built in 
1888, a relic of the latter stages of the gas-light era, 
still stands near the southern boundary of the City 
of San Francisco. It is in excellent condition, though 
the main part of the orchestra floor is now in use 
as a warehouse. But what a thrill it would be if 
some courageous touring company were to come 
along and give us Hamlet and Richard III and Riche- 
lieu, and perhaps even Peer Gynt. Playgoers would 
swarm in for miles for such a brave and exciting 
reopening. 

Unlikely? Perhaps, but not impossible. All the 
iron, velvet-trimmed seats are packed away in the 
balcony, and it would require only a few days to 
put the theatre in condition to house attractions as 
it did in the 1880’s and ’90’s. In that era, companies 
made the theatre a one-night stand during their 
journeys from the South, before playing in San 
Francisco proper. But when the Southern Pacific 
relocated the tracks that ran near the Opera House, 
many road troupes found it too expensive and in- 
convenient to make the stand, and came direct to 
San Francisco. 


The South San Francisco Opera House opened 
during Christmas week, 1888, with Frank Daniels 
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and Bessie Mason in Little Puck, which was followed 
by Neil Warner in Richelieu and Richard III. Then 
came Atkinson’s original Peck’s Bad Boy company, 
followed by Charles H. Hoyt’s A Midnight Bell, 
Jeffreys Lewis in La Belle Russe, E. E. Rice’s Evan- 
geline with George Knight and Fay Templeton, 
Marie Wainwright in Virginius, and a production 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin that offered two funny Top- 
sys, twenty-five plantation singers, imported blood- 
hounds, a comical trick donkey, beautiful scenery 
and a company of fifty people on stage. These are 
only a few of the shows that played this historic 
playhouse. The dressing-room walls are covered with 
the names of luminaries of that period. 

The Opera House never succumbed to the movies; 
it remained true to the living theatre. Amateur dra- 
matic and operatic societies and stock companies 
availed themselves of its facilities. Concerts, lectures 
and political rallies were held there until it closed 
its doors. Every theatre in the City of San Francisco 
was destroyed by the fire and earthquake of 1906— 
except the South San Francisco Opera House, which 
still stands, “calm, serene, indifferent to fate.” 

—George W. Poultney 


(Mr. Poultney is the San Francisco representative of Actor 
Equity Association.) 
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Americas Dramatic Critics 


Richard S. Davis of the Milwaukee Journal. 


T'S QUITE POSSIBLE that the Pabst Theatre and the Milwaukee Braves are better known, but Richard S. 

Davis has a considerable following in the city of beer and Sauerbraten, and he has long been a cultural 
influence in the region. As drama and music critic of the Milwaukee Journal, he sees all the plays that get to 
the point where the Milwaukee, Menominee and Kinnickinnic Rivers meet and flow into Lake Michigan, 
and he goes to Broadway to cover the plays that don’t. 

He has held the post of play reviewer for thirty-seven years. He has relished and written. about the out- 
standing plays of the period—Anna Christie and Desire Under the Elms, Rain and What Price Glory?, Strange 
Interlude and Mourning Becomes Electra, The Little Foxes and There Shall Be No Night. A Streetcar Named 
Desire and Death of a Salesman. Ask him to select one from this lot as the play that has been most satisfying 
to him and you'll get a hard stare. No critic with any sense could answer such a question. 

Mr. Davis is a man of many moods, and it must be borne in mind that at one time in his life he wanted to 
be an opera singer. He is frequently very gay, and in such moments no man exceeds him in extending Wiscon- 
sin hospitality. He also has an explosive side, and there are times when he appears capable of violence. But 
those who have known him for years report that he is at his even-tempered best when he goes to the theatre. 
In these days of a road that has become accustomed to a sparse diet, a city such as Milwaukee can expect 
from six to ten touring productions in a season. Last season it drew exactly six, which accounts for his annual 
trips to New York and his reports on the Broadway offerings. 

Richard Smith Davis, born in Milwaukee in 1890, took singing lessons in his youth and aspired to a grand- 
opera career. But in 1918 he turned to newspaper work, starting on the old Evening Wisconsin and later join- 
ing the staff of the Journal. He covered a great variety of assignments, and when the drama critic’s job was 
turned over to him in 1921, he found it necessary to get to the office an hour earlier than usual because he was 
also working on the copy desk. As the years passed, his prestige as a feature writer increased steadily, and 
his by-line on front-page stories became as well known as the by-line above the play reviews. He covered 
prize fights and the Kentucky Derby. He was assigned to the John Dillinger funeral, the trial of Al Capone 
and the funeral of Franklin D. Roosevelt, and his pieces on Negro housing problems won the Milwaukee Press 
Club-George Grabin award for the best news stories written in Milwaukee in 1946. 

Mr. Davis is an impressive figure, with his white hair and mustache, his Roman nose, his thick-lensed 
glasses and his well-fitting clothes. The son of a Methodist minister, he attended Lawrence College in Appleton, 
Wisconsin, for a time. But he doesn’t hold forth very frequently on the subject of Lawrence. He’d rather tell 
you about his meetings with John Drew, of his teatime talks with Mrs. Fiske. Now a widower, he lives in 
the Whitefish Bay suburb of Milwaukee. He has a daughter, a son and two grandchildren 
—Ward Morehouse 
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ITM: Current and Future 


“The theatre can be so effective in carrying 
UNESCO's message of humanity in making men all 
over the world see each other not as alien members 
of strange countries but as fellow human beings who 
share the same hopes, the same handicaps and even 
the same mistakes.” These ringing words from the 
lips of Helen Hayes are in praise of International 
Theatre Month, now marking its tenth anniversary. 

Officially, ITM takes place in March, but theatre 
groups may choose any time to commemorate it, so 
long as they devote as least one program to fostering 
understanding among different peoples, races and 
cultures. This year the cultural values and dramatic 
works of Asia are being celebrated. Next March 
ITM will dedicate itself to the theatres of Central 
and South America. 

ITM is sponsored by the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO of the Department of 
State, the American Educational Theatre Associa- 
tion, and the National Theatre Arts Council, pub- 


The East Indian play Chitra by Tagore was performed at 
Illinois College in Jacksonville in celebration of ITM ’58. In 
line with the playwright’s directions, there was no scenery, 
only “the background of the mind.” 
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lisher of THEATRE ARTS. Professional, commun- 
ity, college, high-school, church and children’s the- 
atres across the nation join in the program. 

A participant in International Theatre Month ob- 
serves the following six steps: (1) scheduling for 
production a dramatic program that by its theme 
or subject matter promotes mutual understanding 
among the peoples of the world; (2) announcing 
in publicity and program that the play is a contrib- 
ution to International Theatre Month; (3) encour- 
aging community support of, and participation in, 
the movement; (4) distributing and displaying 
UNESCO literature and posters; (5) displaying the 
official ITM poster, and (6) reporting participation 
in ITM either to THEATRE, USA or to Professor 
Herschel L. Bricker, chairman of the movement. 

An elaboration of the six steps, together with pub- 
licity packets and the ITM poster, a handsome two- 
color illustration designed by Vincent A. Hartgen, 
is obtainable by writing to Professor Bricker at the 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine. UNESCO ma- 
terials are available by writing directly to Inter- 
national Theatre Month, U. S. National Commission 
for UNESCO, Washington 25, D.C. 


International Theatre °58 


International Theatre Month for 1958 has been 
accenting Asian plays and programs in co-operation 
with UNESCO’s aim to foster mutual appreciation 
of Eastern and Western cultures. Many community, 
educational, professional and children’s theatres 
throughout the country put on Asian plays and plays 
about Asian peoples. However, productions of works 
from other countries also were offered, or American 
dramas serving the theme “the theatre promotes 
international understanding.” 

Two Asian plays were performed at ILLINOIS 
COLLEGE in Jacksonville, in celebration of ITM 
58: Chitra by Rabindranath Tagore, and Kalidasa’s 
Shakuntala. The first production, faithful to the 
author’s stage directions, did not employ scenery, 
for Tagore believed the spectator needed only “the 
background of the mind.” The mood of Chitra was 
heightened by authentic East Indian music. Dr. Sin- 
gammal Iyengar, visiting professor of economics at 
Ball State Teacher’s College in Muncie, Indiana, 
furnished the costumes. Shakuntala was seen under 
the stars, in the college’s outdoor theatre. East 
Indian dancers and musicians played an important 
part in the production. In connection with this per- 
formance, the college art department sponsored ex- 
hibits on Indian art, dance and drama. The David 
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Strawn Art Gallery in Jacksonville co-operated with 
an exhibit of East Indian arts and crafts. All plays 
at Illinois College were under the direction of Lee 
Morgan, ITM representative for his state. 

At TUFTS UNIVERSITY a program of Japanese 
theatre was staged. Audiences saw The Twilight 
Crane by Junji Konoshita, in a translation by A. C. 
Scott, and also witnessed an illustrated lecture by 
Mrs. Kimi Kimura, technical adviser for the play, 
and a talk by Toshio Nakagawa, a Japanese theatre 
student. Konoshita is one of Japan's leading young 
playwrights. The drama harks back to the folklore 
of the people and the countryside. It was first staged 
in Osaka in 1949 and has had only one other per- 
formance in this country. 

Japanese works were popular elsewhere through- 
out the ITM ’58 festival. Sotoba Komachi, a no play 
by Kwanami, was offered by the Experimental The- 
atre of VASSAR COLLEGE in a class conducted by 
George B. Dowell and John Kurten. Two other no 
plays, Atsumori and Kagekiyo, took to the stage at 
NEW YORK STATE UNIVERSITY TEACHERS 
COLLEGE in New Paltz. Both were directed by Su- 
sanne Tippens. RUTGERS UNIVERSITY’s Newark 
Colleges presented the Mummers’ production of Kan 
Tan, a no play attributed to Seami, translated by 
Arthur Waley. The work was guided by Lester L. 
Moore. Meanwhile Dr. Shigeo Kishibe, now on a 
teaching Fulbright at Harvard, journeyed down to 
Greenville, South Carolina, where he lectured at 
FURMAN UNIVERSITY on Japanese music and 
drama, and showed motion pictures of no and Ka- 
buki plays. 

The Teahouse of the August Moon, very popular 
along the community-theatre circuit this year, had 
special ITM performances at LEHIGH UNIVER- 
SITY in Pennsylvania, where Douglas Kim, a Kor- 
ean student, played Sakini; and at GEORGETOWN 
UNIVERSITY, in Washington, D.C., where the per- 
formance drew Japanese Ambassador Koichiro Asa- 
kai and Mrs. Asakai as guests of honor. Teahouse 
also enjoyed a successful run at BOWLING GREEN 
UNIVERSITY in Ohio, and at WEST VIRGINIA 
UNIVERSITY in Morgantown. 

The MORRISTOWN LITTLE THEATRE in New 
Jersey offered a Japanese program at the local 
Presbyterian church. It staged a modern Japanese 
one-acter, Between Yesterday and Tomorrow. The 
director was Eleanor Maloney. THEATRE FOR 
THE WORLD, a training studio in San Francisco, 
offered a lecture and demonstration on theatre in 
India and Japan, a concert reading of Savitri by 
Gustav Holst (based on the Hindu legend), and a 
no play. Martin Ponch is the director, the local 
Women’s City Club cosponsor. 

Youngsters in high-school and children’s-theatre 
groups also joined in the ITM tribute to Asian cul- 
ture. In Connecticut the GASTONBURY HIGH 
SCHOOL Footlight Players put on three no plays. 
Down in Baltimore the CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
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Theatre groups dug deeply into the tradition of the classic 
Japanese no plays for the international fete. Kan Tan was a 
work that delighted the eyes and ears of those who saw this 
Newark College of Rutgers production. 





ASSOCIATION held an “East-West Evening” con- 
sisting of The Daimyo, a modern Japanese play; 
Karna and Kunti, a miniature poetic drama from the 
pen of Rabindranath Tagore, and selections from 
The Teahouse of the August Moon and Madama 
Butterfly. The ST. MICHAEL’S HIGH SCHOOL 
THESPIANS in Santa Fe, New Mexico, held a 
round-table discussion on “Introduction to Asia 
through Plays,” moderated by Colleen Rose Fidel. 
OAKLAND TECHNICAL HIGH in California of- 
fered Dan Totheroh’s The Stolen Prince, set in China 
1,001 years ago, and a special program of Japanese 
and Chinese dances. 

A Chinese play, Lady Precious Stream by S. I. 
Hsiung, was put on for the enjoyment of youngsters 
in Birmingham, Alabama, by the MAGIC THE- 
ATRE PLAYERS. Mrs. Ann N. Scott Trammer 
directed. The NEW BRUNSWICK HIGH SCHOOL 
Dramatic Club in Maine took two Chinese plays on 
tour—Dan Totheroh’s The Stolen Prince and its se- 
quel, The Lost Princess. They also presented a work 
set in India, The Command Performance by Jack 
Stuart Knapp, and later took part in a “Voice of 
America” interview describing their contribution 
to ITM. 

The customs and manners of the people of India 
were inspected via a performance of Aurand Har- 
ris’ The Flying Prince, put on by the CHILDREN’S 
THEATRE OF WASHINGTON, D.C. Children from 
the embassies of forty-five countries served as hosts. 
The District of Columbia Recreation Department 
was the sponsor, Evvie Cowen Resnick the director. 
The play was written especially for International 
Theatre Month. Serving as technical advisers were 
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N. Pattabkiraman of Madras, India, and Mme. K. L. 
Dalal and Mme. Sethi of the Indian embassy. 


ITM’s State Representatives 


The energetic efforts of the state representatives 
had a lot to do with the success of ITM. They in- 
formed, advised and worked tirelessly with the indi- 
vidual groups within their states. What follows is 
a representative report on their highly effective 
contributions. 

The California ITM delegate, Professor John T. 
Dugan of the University of California in Los Angeles, 
had the university’s public-information office release 
the ITM story to two thousand press outlets. He also 
obtained a proclamation on International Theatre 
Month from the governor of the state. (Many other 
state representatives did this.) In his statement, 
California’s Governor Goodwin J. Knight paid trib- 
ute to “the role of the theatre in our modern world 
as a bulwark of peace through understanding, and 
as a part of the cultural and spiritual aspirations of 
man in a science-conscious world.” N.B.C.’s tele- 
vision program “Matinée Theatre” (now off the air) 
dedicated its March 20 production of Pinero’s Dandy 
Dick to International Theatre Month. The May con- 
ference of the Southern California Section of the 
American Educational Theatre Association paid trib- 
ute to the theme of international theatre. Three pro- 
ductions at U.C.L.A. also celebrated the event. They 
were Carl Sternheim’s The Snob, Marco Polo (re- 
flecting the Asian motif) and Rostand’s Cyrano de 
Bergerac. 

In Kansas, Dr. Jack Brooking of the University 
of Kansas in Lawrence served as ITM representative. 
He secured a proclamation from Governor George 
Docking, who stated that “enlightened people all 
over the world are becoming more and more con- 
scious of the important part the theatre can play in 
the promotion of international understanding and 
good will through dramas, which give an insight 


Some of the plays commemorating International Theatre 
Month were “international” rather than Asian. Such a work 
was Sean O’Casey’s well-loved The Silver Tassie, offered at 
Idaho State College in Pocatello. 




























































into the lives and customs of men in all parts of 
the world.” Among the many plays dedicated to 
ITM, three in particular stressed Asian themes. 
UNTVERSITY OF KANSAS students put on Lute 
Song, SACRED HEART COLLEGE in Wichita ar- 
ranged a musical presentation by three Asian stu- 
dents representing Korea, Formosa and Singapore, 
while STERLING COLLEGE offered the Japanese 
one-acter Between Yesterday and Tomorrow. Other 
plays from different lands dedicated to ITM were 
Giraudoux’ Judith, performed at the. UNIVERSITY 
OF KANSAS: Moliére’s The Imaginary Invalid, 
seen at the COLLEGE OF EMPORIA; Shakespeare’s 
Julius Caesar, put on at KANSAS WESLEYAN 
UNIVERSITY in Salina; Oedipus Rex at HESSON 
COLLEGE, and Witness for the Prosecution, which 
took to the stage at McCPHERSON COLLEGE. Dr 
Brooking circulated a special letter to colleges 
throughout the state, enclosing ITM material and a 
questionnaire. 

Loren Winship, of the University of Texas, re- 
ported on nineteen ITM productions at Texas col- 
leges. Governor Price Daniel also issued a special 
proclamation in behalf of the movement . 

Jack E. Frisch, Wisconsin’s state representative, 
reported on three special ITM productions. The 
WISCONSIN STATE COLLEGE at Whitewater 
staged Strindberg’s The Father with Jack Vrieze as 
director. The UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN put 
on Heartbreak House and Sir John in Love, while 
the NEENAH HIGH SCHOOL THESPIANS offered 
The Devil’s Disciple. 

Organizations who joined in this international 
theatre festival included the Bay Area Theatre As- 
sociation of California, the Florida Speech Associa- 
tion, the National Catholic Theatre Conference and 
the North Central Theatre Association 

Mrs. Helen F. Simon launched a one-woman cam- 
paign to make Chicago ITM-conscious. She sent out 
three hundred publicity packets to theatre groups in 
the area, enclosing a bibliography of Asian plays. 
Mayor Richard J. Daley of that city hailed colleges, 
secondary schools and theatres in the community for 
“special programs and productions which will show 
the theatre as a vehicle of peace.” Chicago drama 
critics also fell in line. Sydney Harris of the Daily 
News, Herman Kogan from the Sun-Times and 
Roger Dettmer of the American opened their col- 
umns to ITM productions. The Sun-Times’ Kogan 
reported on the SKOKIE CIVIC THEATRE’s read- 
ing of Lute Song and performance of Tovarich, the 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO’s presentation of 
Brecht’s Galileo, the GOODMAN MEMORIAL 
THEATRE’s performances of two other Brecht 
plays, and STAGE ’58’s production of The Jug by 
Pirandello. The American’s Dettmer reviewed the 
LEYDEN COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOL’s produc- 
tion of A Midsumer Night’s Dream and television 
offerings by the Council of Foreign Relations and 
the Totem Club. The News’s Harris related the his- 
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tory to ITM and told how the movement grew out 
of a suggestion by Rosamond Gilder, former editor 
of THEATRE ARTS. 


High Schools and ITM 


More high-school groups joined in ITM celebra- 
tions this year than ever before. At POCATELLO 
HIGH SCHOOL in Idaho, Lute Song and other 
works by foreign authors were read. Arleen L. 
Baker of the school drama department remarked on 
the effectiveness of these readings in helping drama 
students to become better acquainted with the 
theatre. 

The JUNIOR LEAGUE of Bangor, Maine, toured 
a play set in China, Carol Coates’s The Jade Heart, 
to schools in the area. Three works were offered by 
the NORTHFIELD SCHOOLS dramatic groups in 
Massachusetts: A Murder Has Been Arranged, The 
Old Lady Shows Her Medals and Sunday Costs Five 
Pesos. ALMA HIGH SCHOOL in Arkansas also 
offered Sunday Costs Five Pesos, a folk comedy by 
Josephina Niggli, set in Mexico. Local high schools 
co-operated with the UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEX- 
ICO’s drama department in staging an international 
one-act play festival. Plays included The Man Who 
Married a Dumb Wife, presented by ALBUQUER- 
QUE HIGH SCHOOL; Night of the Penitentes, 
written by Mauro A. Montoya, and staged by HIGH- 
LAND HIGH SCHOOL; and A. A. Milne’s The 
Ugly Duckling, performed by ST. MARY’S HIGH 
SCHOOL 

SKIDMORE COLLEGE in Saratoga Springs, New 
York, offered a children’s-theatre play as its ITM 
production—Aurand Harris’ Simple Simon, which 
was toured to neighboring localities 


ITM at Colleges and Universities 


University groups were far more varied in their 
celebration of International Theatre Month than any 
other drama teams. University campuses were en- 
livened by plays on Asian themes, plays on Euro- 
pean themes, originals and even plays in foreign 
languages. 

The Nordic countries were not neglected. Strind- 
berg’s three-part To Damascus, cut down to an eve- 
ning’s performance, was given by the Experimental 
Theatre of VASSAR COLLEGE. The adaptation 
was by Leon Katz. George Brendan Dowell, who 
directed, points out that Strindberg’s later works 
are enjoying a revival on American college cam- 
puses. This year The Dream Play was seen at SMITH 
COLLEGE, BERNARD COLLEGE and at the 
GOODMAN THEATRE in Chicago. A Strindberg 
exhibit is being planned at COLUMBIA UNIVER- 
SITY’s Brander Matthews Theatre Museum in the 
fall 


The UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA at Ver- 
million offered T. S. Eliot’s The Cocktail Party as its 


ITM contribution. Merle Lenz directed. END 
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A Message on ITM from Its Chairman 


INTERNATIONAL THEATRE MONTH, 
MARCH, 1959, is dedicated to the theatres of 
Central and South America. 

Although groups wishing to celebrate Inter- 
national Theatre Month may do so by pro- 
ducing a play of any foreign country that will 
bring about understanding, theatre directors 
are urged to stage plays by South American 
playwrights 

MARCH is designated as the month for In- 
ternational Theatre celebrations, but theatre 
groups may, of course, celebrate International 
Theatre any month during the year. 

The success of International Theatre Month 
depends upon the united efforts of theatre lead- 
ers everywhere. The nearer this effort becomes 
unanimous among the theatres of the country, 
the greater will be the achievement of the In- 
ternational Theatre Month purpose. All theatre 
groups are urged to participate, including pro- 
fessional, community, college, university, high- 
school, church and children’s theatres. 

International Theatre Month this year will 
celebrate its tenth anniversary. My good wishes 


to all groups participating, and may we have a 


report of your activities? 
HERSCHEL L. BRICKER 
Chairman, 
International Theatre Month 
University of Maine 
Orono, Maine 


Japanese Ambassador Koichiro Asakai and Mrs. Asakai were 
guests of honor at Georgetown University’s performance of 
The Teahouse of the August Moon in the nation’s capital 
Left to right: Katherine lino as Lotus Blossom, Director Donn 
B. Murphy, Father Frank Fadner, dean of the Foreign Ser- 
vice School; Ambassador Asakai, Walter Smith as Sakini, 
Mrs. Asakai, and Arthur Peletier who play Captain Fisby. 
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Josephine Premice, currently on view as Ginger 
in the Broadway musical Jamaica, has been ably 
described by critic Walter Kerr as “a fascinating girl 
who has obviously been put together with twisted 
pipe cleaners.”’ Josephine herself has this comment 
about her supple, double-jointed charm: “I do know 
that my body is always doing strange things that 
regular bodies don’t do.”” She might have added that 
she is always doing things most actresses don’t do. 

Josephine has never*been one to push or claw her 
way to the top. She simply yields gracefully to 
opportunity. Now frankly thirty-one, she “always 
knew” she would be an entertainer, but it took a 
stranger’s suggestion to set her in motion. “One day 
when I was nineteen and riding on the subway with 
some friends, gabbing like mad, a lady spoke to me. 
She said, ‘A cousin of mine is connected with a new 
show. Why don’t you call him about being in it? 
You look right for it.’”» The woman was a cousin 
of Perry Watkins, the designer of Blue Holiday. 
Josephine called Watkins and got the part, along 
with “billing and a good salary—and I didn’t even 
have to audition.” Although she had studied ballet 
and modern dance, this 1945 Broadway variety show 
was her first test before an audience; and her comic, 
yet sensual, style was born in a “sort of voodoo 
ritual satire.” 

Emboldened by her first success (purely personal, 
since the show was a flop) , Josephine got a job danc- 
ing at the Village Vanguard. The stage of this New 
York night club was too small for her kind of num- 
ber, so they let her sing. Her repertoire consisted 
of the Haitian folk songs she had picked up from 
her parents. (Although born in Brooklyn, Josephine 
spent her childhood in Haiti and goes back each 
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year.) The songs were broadened considerably for 
night-club consumption, and other engagements at 
the Mocambo and the Blue Angel followed. A French 
agent saw her in 1949, and Josephine agreed to try 
a European tour. The years abroad transformed her 
from a barefoot girl to an accomplished diseuse. 
For a girl whose idol has always 
Baker, the Brooklyn Josephine cho 
number for her Paris deKut. Sh oré 
costume, did only folk m&teria} 
in Creole. The Fren 


eh, Josephine 








and/Sang 
ognized her as 
mormoys flop,” she 





Then*“he designed me a very 
sheath with every bone showing.” When 


done’ 


ard American torch songs. She was an instan- 
ous success. The delighted manager of the the- 
rushed back to see her and said the audience 
loved her, that Italians love “Negro music and won- 
derful spirituals” like the ones she had sung—and 
he cited, as examples of his conception of this cate- 
gory, “One for My Baby” and “Always True to You 
in My Fashion.” After Milan and Rome, Josephine 
returned to Paris. ““I trembled to see all the people 
who had paid no attention to me when I was in Paris 
before.” Her fears were groundless, however. “I had 
to become an American to click in Paris,” Josephine 
explained. 

When she had returned to this country, she was 
uncertain about her future on Broadway but decided 
to stay permanently in the United States. She took 
an apartment of her own in Washington Square, 
causing her friends to call her “the Lady from Wash- 
ington Square.” Despite her qualms, Josephine has 
done all right on Broadway. She has also recorded 
for Coral and Verve, and is building a reputation 
among discriminating collectors. Someday she wants 
to do an old Merman show, off Broadway. By way 
of preparation, perhaps, she attends a reading class 
in Shakespeare. Although she doesn’t think any 
school can teach one to act, she thinks the reading 
class is fine for control. “You learn how to say 
‘What ho’ and ‘Oh, My Lord’ and keep a straight 
face.” She would like to play Cleopatra or the clown 
in Twelfth Night. 

After Robert Lewis saw her in a rehearsal of the 
ill-fated Pleasure Dome (a revue that never reached 
Broadway), he asked her to play Bamu in Mister 
Johnson early in 1956. She calls this her “great 
experience” because the director taught her to con- 
trol all her effervescence outwardly, but to let “all 
those things bubble inwardly.” In the Jamaica prep- 
arations, Lewis told her that the part of Ginger was 
just the opposite of Bamu. “Go,” he said, “use it 
all now.” And in such numbers as “Yankee Dollar” 
and “Leave the Atom Alone,” she does just that. END 
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apove: Ballerina Lucia Chase 
created the role of the Wife in 
the 1937 premiére of Mikhail 
Mordkin’s The Goldfish by the 
Mordkin Ballet. In 1939 this 
company was enlarged and re- 
organized as the Ballet Theatre. 
(Two years ago the latter 
troupe added “American” to 


its name.) 


RIGHT: The Combat, with John 
Kriza and Lupe Serrano (fore- 
ground) in principal roles, is 
one of the works to be pre- 
sented by the American Ballet 
Theatre during its fall season 
at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York. The sea- 
son runs from September 16 
through October 4. 






























LUCIA CHASE: 


director in spite of herself 


by Emily Coleman 


When Lucia Chase was asked if she would do it again—that is, direct 
and, in large measure, finance the American Ballet Theatre—she hesitated 
only a moment before she replied. “If I had to do it all over again,” she 
said, “I wouldn’t stick my neck out.” By way of explanation, Miss Chase 
continued: “I started out as a dancer, and that was pure heaven. Then 
I got in by mistake, just for a year. I never wanted to be a director. Learn- 
ing how was very expensive. If I had known then what I know now, it 
isn’t worth it.” 

Blunt language, that. And if one did not know Lucia Chase better, one 





would prophesy sudden death ahead for the Ballet 
Theatre. This is not to deny that the company is 
once again at another of the many crossroads that 
have plagued its progress before. But it is to say 
that these are not the words of a woman who a 
Federal judge once admitted possessed “an abnor- 
mal and excessive enthusiasm for [ballet] and an 
exceptionally optimistic belief in the value of the 
[Ballet Theatre].” This now-historic decision was 
handed down in 1946 by Judge Byron B. Harlan of 
the Tax Court of the United States, and allowed Miss 
Chase to deduct as bad debts more than $50,000 ad- 
vanced to the Mordkin Ballet in 1939, and almost 
$250,000 advanced to the Ballet Theatre in 1940. 

Although Miss Chase is quite properly averse to 
revealing the full measure of her bounty since then, 
the usually unreliable sources estimate that she has 
diverted more than $2,000,000 of her carpet-and- 
clock inheritance to the cause of ballet in America 
in a little less than twenty years. Thus, granting that 
the blood of her Yankee-trading forebears may often 
prompt Lucia Chase to say that enough is enough, 
one still has the suspicion that she, too, has met that 
truth put so perceptively by Lincoln Kirstein on 
another page of this issue. “Everything was inevi- 
table,” Kirstein recalls about his own career as gen- 
eral director of the New York City Ballet. “Indeed, 
was there ever, lurking, more than one line of 
possibility?” 

One may be fairly sure that the ambitious, the- 
atrical-minded daughter of the Irving Hall Chases of 
Waterbury, Connecticut has always cherished the 
notion that several lines of possibility did indeed 
exist. There was, nonetheless, a certain inevitability 
about her march from Junior League Follies to 
director of a company that has become an object of 
national pride, and has represented the United 
States from Buenos Aires to Beirut and from Casa- 
blanca to Warsaw. 

“T started ballet at sixteen,’ Miss Chase had occa- 
sion to note recently. “I had always done everything 
in dancing—tap, ballroom, and so on. My body was 
trained as a dancer, and I happen to have very strong 
feet. I was always mad about the theatre, and I came 
to New York and went to the Theatre Guild school. 
I meant to become an actress until I met Mordkin, 
and through him found the excitement of both danc- 
ing and acting.” 

At just about this time, though, Miss Chase mar- 
ried Thomas Ewing, Jr., one of the most eligible 
bachelors around, and thus united his Alexander 
Smith carpets with her Waterbury clocks. They had 
two sons, and but for the sudden death of her hus- 
band in 1933, Mrs. Thomas Ewing, Jr. might have 
gone on as the ecstatically happy society wife and 
mother who dabbled in theatricals. The appalling 
gap left in her life, however, sent her back to work- 
ing regularly with Mikhail Mordkin. By 1936-38, 
inevitability had, in truth, entered the picture, for 
Mordkin formed a company with Miss Chase as his 
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prima ballerina. She danced everything, including 
the leading roles in The Sleeping Beauty and Giselle, 
displaying a classical urge that, fortunately, she was 
ultimately to forswear for the character roles more 
suited to her flair for the theatrical. 

Miss Chase now says she only dances “when I am 
really needed.” These moments occur principally 
when the company is presenting Fall River Legend, 
in which she dances Lizzie Borden’s mother, and 
Pillar of Fire, in which she dances the oldest sister. 
In Fall River, she observes, “I can rock around with 
high-button shoes. Pillar I will do as long as I can 
keep my toes in shape. Nowadays I do my relevés 
in the closet.” 

By 1940 the Ballet Theatre had been born, open- 
ing at the Center Theatre on January 11 of that year 
with a program made up of Les Sylphides, a per- 
formance now legendary because of Karen Conrad's 
soaring leaps across the stage; The Great American 
Goof, a Saroyan experiment which was just that, 
and Voices of Spring, a Johann Straussian holdover 
from the Mordkin days. Miss Chase danced in the 
first two ballets. The corps de ballet was notable for 
its personnel as well as for its precision, for in its 
ranks were such soon-to-burst stars as Nora Kaye, 
Alicia Alonso and John Kriza. (Jerome Robbins, 
who had danced with them just previously in Stars 
in Your Eyes, rejoined them in Ballet Theatre a few 
months later.) 

It is significant to note that Miss Kaye and Kriza 
are still among those present. But for one or two 
areas of disagreement (mostly money), Miss Alonso 


too might still be around. As every member of the 





Billy the Kid, among the works sci 


fall season, was staged by Ballet 


eduled for the company’s 
Theatre shortly after its 
formation. Eugene Loring (front) is seen as Billy. Rear, fron 
left: Jerome Robbins, Richard Reed, David Nillo, Maria Kar- 
nilova and Dwight Godwin 











































































American Ballet Theatre knows, it is a mistake to 
assume that Miss Chase is free with money just be- 
cause she is rich. She has an old leopard-fur coat, 
for example, that she is particularly fond of. Psy- 
chologically, it never fails to put ballerinas wearing 
mink on the defensive when contract renewals are 
due. As one of them (no longer with the company) 
explains it, that time of the year was an ordeal. 
“I love Lucia, and I admire and respect all that she 
has done for ballet,” the dancer commented. “But 
I dreaded to talk salary with her. By the time she 
had finished telling me, with tears in her eyes, what 
I owed to Art, I had not only signed on again without 
a raise, but had agreed to wash the stage down twice 
a week.” 

Although Oliver Smith is listed as codirector with 
Miss Chase, the gifted designer actually has little 
time to give to the administration of the company. 
But when the question of new productions comes 
up, Miss Chase finds him invaluable. “He’s my moral 
support,” she says. “He has impeccable taste. He 
knows music, dance and scenery. He is a wonde:ful 
person for me. I can get more done in fifteen min- 
utes with Oliver than in three hours with someone 
else. I rely on him terrificly for advice.” 

New productions for Ballet Theatre’s season at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, September 16- 
October 4, include Miss Julie, a ballet based on the 
Strindberg play by the Swedish choreographer Bir- 
git Cullberg, which will star Miss Kaye and Erik 
Bruhn; Blue Elephant, a jazz ballet with choreogra- 
phy by Peter Gennaro and music by Luther Hender- 
son, and two ballets selected from the company’s 





Members of the American Ballet Theatre, 
Les Sylphides, are seen before the rebuilt Chopin Memorial 
outside Warsaw. Since the first season in 1940, Les Sylphides, 
created by Fokine in 1909 to Chopin’s music, has been in the 
repertory of Ballet Theatre 
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outstanding 1957 Workshop season—Herbert Ross’s 
Paean, and Kenneth MacMillan’s Journey. Alicia 
Markova will appear as guest artist. 

At this writing, what happens to Ballet Theatre 
after the Met season is entirely unpredictable. 
Domestic touring, as presently constituted for any 
major company that must play one-night stands, is 
out of the question. “The cost of American touring,” 
says Miss Chase firmly, “is too big, and I will not 
cut the size of my company.” Travel by rail is all 
but impossible, except by companies like the Royal 
Ballet and the Metropolitan Opera, which run their 
own special trains and play multiple performances 
at each stop. And though touring by bus may be 
acceptable to a small, young company out to make 
a name for itself, it can mean disaster for the star 
dancer whose every move may mean the difference 
between an exciting performance and an indifferent 
one. “It’s impossible,” states Nora Kaye. “You can 
do it for a short period of time, but not cross-country. 
To try and keep up a standard is not fair when you 
sit cramped up and your nerves get joggled. When 
you get to a town in the late afternoon, your muscles 
are not relaxed by curtain time.” 

What the American Ballet Theatre needs most, 
Miss Chase is frank to admit, is a home. Unlike the 
New York City Ballet, which can settle down to 
comparatively overheadless long runs at the New 
York City Center, it must stay on the road continu- 
ally. “More than anything,” Miss Chase says sadly, 
“we need a home, a home for the company and a 
home for the school. We have a reputation and in- 

(continued on page 80) 





During the current year the American Ballet Theatre toured 
throughout the Continent, Ireland and Morocco, where the 
overseas journey began on April 28. Here ballerina Ruth 
Ann Koesun and Lucia Chase are pictured near Warsaw, one 


of the cities that hailed the troupe 




























1. The young Tallchief at fifteen, when 
she danced at the Hollywood Bowl in 
Nijinska’s conception of the Chopin E 
Minor Concerto 


2. After the Tallchief performance in 
Balanchine's restaged Firebird, she had 
arrived as the most dazzling virtuoso of 
them all 


3. In the new Balanchine version of 
Swan Lake, Miss Tallchief's cold fire 
turned into womanly warmth as the 
regal Swan Queen 





4. As Ev.rydice in the great Balanchine- 
Stravinsky Orpheus, Maria Tallchief 
emerged as a ballerina to be reckoned 


with in any company 



















As a good part of the ballet 
world from Ostend to Osaka now 
knows, the reigning ballerina of 
the New York City Ballet is the 
daughter of an Osage Indian chief. 
She was born Betty Marie Tall 
Chief in Fairfax, Oklahoma, and 
was trained as a dancer in Cali- 
fornia. At seventeen she entered 
the corps of the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo. But it was through 
Ballet Society, the New York City 
Ballet and George Balanchine (to 
whom she was once married) that 
Maria Tallchief became a virtuosic 
classicist with few equals in the 
world. 


Terpsichorean 


Tallchief 
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To call Nora Kaye only the “Duse of the 
Dance” or the “Bernhardt of the Ballet” is to 
take the easy way out, for this versatile 
ballerina has provided much of the substance eesmmes/ 
of the American Ballet Theatre’s unique 
blend of the classic and the contemporary 
Born Nora Koreff in New York, the 
daughter of Russian parents, Miss Kaye 
began her dance studies at the Metropolitan 
Opera Ballet School. Of the varied under- 
takings that followed, none has as yet proved as ~~ 
rewarding or as enduring as Miss Kaye’s 
relationship with the Ballet Theatre. 





1. Early-vintaye Kaye who 
was known at the time as Nura 
Koreva, premiére danseuse of 
the New York La Scala Opera 


Association 





2. In the title role of Giselle 
(here, Act I), Miss Kaye proved 
conclusively that she is a rank- 
ing classicist as well as actress- 


dancer 


3. As the anguished Hagar in 
Tudor’s Pillar of Fire, Nora 
Kaye achieved stardom and 
acclaim as America’s finest 
dramatic ballerina 














4. A sojourn with the New 
York City Ballet added the 
malevolent Novice in Robbins’ 
The Cage to Miss Kaye’s gal- 


lery of dramatic heroines. 





































RIGHT: George Balanchine (left), artistic direc- 
tor, and Lincoln Kirstein, general director of 
the New York City Ballet. The company—an 
offshoot of an earlier Balanchine-Kirstein 
company, Ballet Society—is celebrating its 
tenth anniversary at its home base, the New 
York City Center, during a season running 
from September 2 to October 5. Works sched- 
uled include Gounod Symphony, Stars and 
Stripes, Square Dance, Agon and Ivesiana 







































































Balanchine’s Serenade, one of the most pop- 
ular works in the New York City Ballet rep- 
ertory. The work was first given by the 
American Ballet during its first New York 
season (1935), and was presented again dur- 
ing its 1941 South American tour. 
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To Do Again 





by Lincoln Kirstein 






























Answering Emily Coleman’s question—Would you 
do it again if you had todo over?—is too hypothetical 
to be realistic. Second choices are rare, and, as I 
regard twenty-five years, I find few given. Mistakes 
made, wrong directions taken become rationalized, 
or at least justified, in perspective. Everything was 
inevitable; indeed, was there ever, lurking, more 
than one line of possibility? 

Remembering people you know, who made most 
of the difference, you learn that it is seldom your 
own choosing where a choice is offered; everything 
is the luck you lapse into on meeting certain indi- 
viduals at influential moments. Some people are 
chronologically out of luck; big historical events fail 
to coincide with their private purpose. I have been 
chronologically lucky. If I had not graduated from 
Harvard at the time of Diaghilev’s death and the dis- 
solution of his company, Balanchine would not have 
been available. If we had not been free to prepare 
a company for ten years before the outbreak of the 
last war, we would have been nowhere afterwards 
If I had not seen the seasons of the Diaghilev com- 
pany for ten years after the first war, I could not 
have been interested. But, as luck had it, I was edu- 
cated to believe that Europe, even in 1928, was 
already only a museum. 

In 1933 Balanchine told me that in Europe he had 
a choice of work but no free possibility. He was 
offered posts at state theatres or in traveling com- 
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An early Balanchine work, Alma Mater, first performed at the 


Adelphi Theatre in New 
York on March 1, 


1935, by the American Ballet with a cast including Gisella Caccia- 
lanza and William Dollar. The score is by Kay Swift, book by Edward Warburg 


LEFT: George Balanchine and several 


oun? 


pupils of the School of American Ballet about 


? 
t 
ten years ago. The school and the ol 


d Amer- 
ican Ballet company were the first ventures 
of Balanchine and Lincoln Kirstein after Bal- 
anchine’s arrival in this country twenty-five 
years ago. The school has trained many mem- 
bers of the present New York City Ballet: 


, ‘ 
among students who later joined this company 


is the boy pictured at center, Edward Villela 
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Balanchine and Igor Stravinsky during rehearsals for their 
Agon, which had its premiére last November in a production 
by the New York City Ballet. Other Balanchine-Stravinsky 
collaborations include Apollon Musagéte, Orpheus and The 
Firebird. 





panies, but those chances, with Diaghilev dead, he 
estimated as unrewarding. Thus, when a boy not 
much older than he proposed he emigrate to found 
a school and a company of his own, he knew there 
was no alternative. Twenty-five years ago we swore 
to honor Diaghilev’s policy: no revivals, except in 
versions of complete transformation (our Swan 
Lake, our Nutcracker); no borrowings on the pres- 
tige of past dancers, living or dead (no Giselle, no 
Ceppélia); music, particularly contemporary, as the 
floor of the developed classic dance (Stravinsky, 
Hindemith, Britten, Thomson, Ives and Copland). 

As to the chief choice: Why did I choose Balan- 
chine? Because I was in love with dancing and had 
seen La Chatte in 1927, and Apollon Musagéte the 
year following. No one else could do dances like 
these. There was no question of choice, even if 
Fokine, Massine or Lifar had been accessible to me, 
which they were not (although subsequently they 
might have been); I knew that what Balanchine 
made meant ballet to me, because ballet was about 
dancing to music, not about painting with panto- 
mime. After Balanchine came in the fall of 1933, 
there was little to do but the daily chore of estab- 
lishing a school, running it, and maintaining the 
lives of whatever dancers were then willing to work. 
But there were people who helped, without whom 
little of distinction could have been accomplished. 
Each one was unique, irreplaceable; their compost 
of aid nourished our flower of chance or inevitabil- 
ity, which made whatever work we've been able to 
do blossom as much as it has. 

Vladimir Dimitriew established the mechanism of 
organization and strictness in our school, based on 
his own training in the Russian imperial and state 
theatres. Edward Warburg enabled Balanchine to 
come to America. Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt helped 
Romola Nijinsky write a book that was a kind of 
graduate study, enabling me to relive the first, great- 
est Diaghilev epoch; my apprenticeship in ballet was 
thus an analeptic analysis. Talking to Madame Ni- 
jinsky, I was instructed and warned. The painter 
Pavel Tchelitchew showed me that theatre was an 
amazing amusement of measurable importance, 
neither more nor less. His standards of taste, in- 
genuity and genius were icily professional; he was 
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only interested in virtuosity; as he said: the colora- 
tura style. As early as 1933, Lew Christensen, the 
finest American classic dancer I have ever seen, 
brought us a promise of a native style, a frankness, 
elegance and brilliance that gave Balanchine hope 
for making male dancers in this country, where then 
there were none. Alice Pleydell-Bouverie and Mrs 
James Fosburgh lent us personal devotion when few 
people in their world felt we deserved either help 
or prestige. Nelson Rockefeller sent us on a good- 
will tour of South America under the State Depart- 
ment in 1941, and established against real opposition 
the precedent of service the American National The- 
atre and Academy (ANTA) now offers. Igor Stra- 
vinsky wrote three ballets for us, and was always 
around when we produced some dozen others of his 
Francis Hawkins organized us from a group of stu- 
dent dancers into a company that played Covent 
Garden. The teachers Vladimiroff, Oboukhov, Stuart 
and Doubrovska gave most of our dancers their in- 
strument and style. Jerome Robbins gave us the best 
ballets any native American has made so far. In 
Betty Cage we have an executive administrator who 
handles our company, from Rome to Melbourne, 
better than if Balanchine and I were present. My 
father and mother let me do as I pleased 

This incomplete list of credits served as our sub- 
structure for twenty-five years. Now I sense we are 
at the halfway mark, for it is half a century, rather 
than a quarter, that tells the tale. Twenty-five years 
from now there will be other companies and reper- 
tories; dancers yet unborn, choreography yet un- 
imagined, will gain their first growth on what we 
have been able to build with so much help. The sec- 


ond half will be easier: Chronology and history 


swarm in our favor. In 1933 there was small hope 


for the academic classic dance; then, the “advance- 


guard” was an idiosyncratic concert-type “modern” 
dance to confuse the issue, proliferating in a vacuum 
left by the lack of ballet instruction. We have had 
more than a score of seasons of novelties, some with 
new talent; hopeful debuts have sifted themselves 
down to a just estimate of real limits. We sniff 
promise in the great project of Lincoln Square. We 
have found a sort of security at the City Center, 
where, for a decade, we have had as anonymous 
patron and protector, Morton Baum: he has freely 
licensed us to do the best we could with the means 
at our disposal. We have seen three generations of 
American dancers come and go; we know now we 
shall never lack for new ones of native proving and 
possibility 

Most of all, we are grateful to the solid audience 
that loves us and supports us, even to a token profit 
a large audience, vocative, analytical, always hope- 
ful for our expanding chances. We have given its 
members a commodity of which they can be fairly 
sure. Considering all persons, problems, principles 
and policies involved, how could it have been other- 


wise than it has been? END 





Season in Spoleto 


A new festival has been added to the network 
that lights up the map of Europe each summer like 
a pinball machine after a strike. It is Gian-Carlo 
Menotti’s Festival of Two Worlds, which had its first 
season at Spoleto, a tiny and ancient city (popula- 
tion: thirty-three thousand) dozing on the Umbrian 
plain about eighty miles north of Rome 

Beginning early in June, Spoleto suddenly came 
awake as it hasn’t since—well, the more conservative 
among the history-minded Spoletini (and all who 
live in Spoleto are history-minded) suggest that no 
such excitement has been seen in their town since 
Lucrezia Borgia held her court there late in the fif- 
teenth century. Others insist that the festival’s im- 
pact could only be compared to the battle in which 
Hannibal was turned back from their gates in the 
third century before Christ. 

This summer’s invasion, however, ended in victory 
for all sides. Spoleto, economically depressed, suffer- 
ing serious unemployment, was first incredulous, 
then resentful as it watched scores of world-famous 

artists and performers, hundreds of members of 
dance companies and orchestras, thousands of glit- 
teringly dressed spectators converge on the sleepy 
city from Paris, Rome, New York and London, to 
clatter along its cobbled streets, crowd its tiny 
squares, turn one of its Renaissance palaces into a 
night club, set the ancient Etruscan and Roman walls 
ringing with the gladsome cries of people who hadn’t 
seen each other for at least two whole weeks, or 
since they met at the Plaza Hotel bar or Russian Tea 
Room in New York, the Ritz or Rotonde in Paris, the 
garden of the Minzah Hotel in Tangier, or Consti- 
tution Square in Athens. The people of the city 
ducked the large, shiny automobiles of visiting am- 
bassadors and the international set. They watched 
open-mouthed as dancers—just for kicks, so to 
speak—leaped across sun-bleached squares at high 
noon, and they were angered by young actors cut- 
ting capers in front of their twelfth-century cathe- 
dral at five o’clock in the morning. 

At best, this activity provided a little extra work 
for the relatively few persons involved in refurbish- 
ing the town’s two beautiful theatres (one large, for 
major productions, and the other small, for intimate 
ones), along with some extra business for the one 
or two hotels in an area generally visited by very 
few tourists. The cafes and shops experienced a 
small spurt of extra business. But mostly—at the 
beginning, that is—the Spoletini made no secret of 
their distaste for the invasion; they felt they had no 
part in it, and resented the fact that they couldn’t 


by Emily Genauer 


festival production of Macbeth—Shakeh Vartenissian, who 






















































Above: This ancient square in Spoleto provided the 
setting for an impromptu dance by Geoffrey Holder. 

He was primarily in the Italian city to design the costumes 
for John Butler’s The Glory Folk, one of four Butler 
chamber ballets that were on the 1958 festival program. 


Gian-Carlo Menotti, who organized the Festival of Two 
Worlds, is pictured between two of the principals in the 





sang Lady Macbeth, and Willicm Chapman, who had 
the title role in the Shakespearean opera. 
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afford to attend the concerts, operas and ballet 
performances. 

It is a fact that Menotti did not have the residents 
of Spoleto in mind to any great extent when he 
planned his festival and selected its site. His aim 
was “to bring together a group of talented young 
people from America and from Europe, ably directed 
and assisted by well-established masters in their 
their various fields, in an atmosphere ideal for cre- 
ating and enjoying, for both artists and for lovers of 
art.” He chose Spoleto because of its two fine the- 
atres, its nearness to Rome, and the beauty of its 
architecture. 

From his own point of view the project was im- 
mensely successful. Most of the musical perform- 
ances were brilliant. The high point, perhaps, was 
the opening-night production of Verdi’s opera Mac- 
beth, staged by Italy’s most distinguished director, 
Luchino Visconti. It was conducted by young 
Thomas Schippers, and mounted by Piero Tosi, who 
clothed the brawny Scotsmen in enchantingly absurd 
costumes (right out of Botticelli and replete with 
tartans), and surrounded them with improbable but 
delightful settings. These included a witches’ heath, 
a set resembling a ruined Gothic castle, and a ver- 
sion of Birnam wood that, in the dim stage light, 
seemed a wall of flowering Italian oleanders. 

Not far behind Macbeth in popular acclaim was 
the Jerome Robbins ballet N. Y: Export: Op. Jazz, 
whose vitality, unorthodox patterns of movement, 
and exuberance of spirit fascinated European audi- 
ences, although many New York ballet enthusiasts 
in Spoleto felt Robbins had contributed to it few 
ideas newer than those he made familiar in the 
choreography for West Side Story, in The Pied 
Piper, or even, thirteen years earlier, in Interplay. 
By the same token, Ben Shahn’s sets for N. Y 
Export, his first theatre pieces, drew an ovation 
from Spoleto audiences. They were wonderfully 
effective for the ballet, but nevertheless disap- 











































pointed those art lovers in the audience familiar 
with Shahn’s paintings and drawings. Essentially 
they were all enlargements of works shown many 
times in the galleries and museums of America. 
A stunning backdrop of spidery television antennas 
was virtually a blown-up version of a drawing first 
shown at New York’s Downtown Gallery in 1952, 
and then used as an adveritsement for a broad- 
casting network. Similarly, another backdrop re- 
called Shahn’s familiar painting of a handball court, 
and one seemed a slight variation on his painting 
“Paterson Silk Mills.” They weren’t a bit less suc- 
cessful as ballet décor, on this account. When he 
was questioned backstage just after the audience 
at Spoleto insisted he take a bow, Shahn laughed 
and said he believes in getting maximum mileage 
from all his ideas. For that matter, so must sculptor 
Alexander Calder, since the abstract iron structure 
he was supposed to have designed for The Glory 
Folk, one of John Butler’s four very moving cham- 
ber ballets, turned out to be another old friend 
with some small new metal pieces hooked onto it 
The Calder worked fine, too. Only one looked for 
newer ideas, especially conceived for the dances 
they were to support, from artists as creative as 
Shahn and Calder. 

On the other hand, the set Saul Steinberg did 
design especially for Robbins’ The Concert was 
dropped, at the last moment, because it was far too 
complicated in line and color for any dance pattern 
to be distinguishable against it. Steinberg’s open- 
ing curtain was retained, and brilliantly successful 
it was, too, in establishing the satiric mood of Rob- 
bins’ slight but delightful dance 

There were, to be sure, some disappointments 
among the performances. Eugene O’Neill’s A Moon 
for the Misbegotten, directed by José Quintero, was 
a dubious choice as the festival’s major dramatic 
production. A drama of convoluted and repetitious 
talk rather than of large ideas or dramatic action, 


Left: The Verdi opera Macbeth, which 
was the opening-night festival attrac- 
tion, was staged by Luchino Visconti 
and designed by Piero Tosi. The latter's 
conception of Birnam wood advancing 
over the Scottish plain reminded Emily 
. Genauer of “a wall of Italian oleanders.” 


Right: Dancers rehearse for N.Y. Export 
Op. Jazz, the Jerome Robbins ballet that 
had its premiére in Spoleto during the 
festival season, June 5-29. Ben Shahn 
provided the décor for the work, one of 
three Robbins’ creations included in a 


program called “Ballets: U.S.A.” 
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it lacked the universality and sweep 
that might have given it meaning 
even for audiences not altogether at 
home in English. 

Nevertheless, Menotti may be proud 
of this first festival in what he plans 
to make an annual project. Why he 
should have taken it on at all, how- 
ever, remains something of a mys- 
tery. The responsibility and most of 
the labor of organizing its every de- 
tail (down to acquiring an old con- 
vent and transforming it into a 
charming small hotel) was his, not- 
withstanding the corps of willing 
volunteers from all over America 
and Europe who poured into Spoleto 
figure they and others 
believe to be the most formidable 
force on the international 
opera scene. It was his while he was 
in the midst of work on his newest 
opera, Maria Golovin, whose pre- 
miére was scheduled to occur at the 
Brussels World's Fair less than two 
months after the Spoleto festival 
closed. Nor was the opera all that 
was on Menotti’s mind. When, after 
the first week of the Spoleto pro- 
gram, attendance declined, Menottj 
learned to his dismay that travel 
agencies in Rome and Milan were in- 
forming tourists there were available 
neither seats for the festival per- 
formances nor rooms in the town’s 
hotels. He immediately went to 
Rome made a protest. Within 
days the theatres were filled again. 
For the most part, audiences were 
made up of Italians who came from 
Rome, Perugia and other cities 

The most enthusiastic of all, how- 
ever, were the Spoletini. In the be- 
ginning they were angry and resent- 
ful, or—at best—diffident; but after 
a while they found that this 
their festival too, just as it was the 
property of the chic visitors. Inex- 
pensive seats were made available to 
them. Some of them began to wel- 
come artists and visitors into their 
own homes. They found amusement 
in the festival high jinks, the hordes 
of photographers underfoot, the ir- 
repressible dancers skipping up and 
down the ancient steps that form 
many of their hilly streets. They 
were even amused by the spectacle 
of the small airplane that flew low 
over their town one day, dropping 
leaflets urging the citizens 
to resist what were described as the 
tides of decadence to engulf 
them. This turned out to be a case 
of typically Italian intrigue; the air- 
plane had been hired by an Italian 
impresario, furious at not having 
been asked to participate in the fes- 
tival. The residents shouted with 
laughter at an incident involving 
dancer Geoffrey Holder (in Spoleto, 
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rection trom horizontal, 


actually, not to dance but to design 
the costumes for Butler’s The Glory 
Folk). Wearing a handsome opera 
cape, and accompanied by his dancer 
wife (who was appearing with the 
Butler company), Holder arrived for 
an opera performance in a_ horse- 
drawn carriage, only to have the 
horse, frightened by the crowds and 
klieg lights, dash off madly the exact 
moment the Holders were about to 
alight. 

Perhaps this “conquest” of the 
Spoletini was the most important 
achievement of the Festival of Two 
Worlds. The rarefied international 
worlds of art, theatre, music and 
ballet are reaily one. It is the people 
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voltage and !ap-chamgiag switch for adjustment of power supply Ultra-niolet 
filter holder Like all other Strong spotieghts. the Trouper has a fast operating 
b-side color Boomerang, is mounted on casters, and is easily disassembled 
for shipping. 
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94 CITY PARK AVENUE 
TOLEDO |, OHIO 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


of Spoleto, then, who symbolize the 
other world of the festival title. Un- 
accustomed to hearing new music, 
or to seeing such wildly abstract pic- 
tures as those presented in the festi- 
val’s art exhibition, or to watching 
ballet performances inspired by and 
danced to jazz, the people were skep- 
tical, even hostile, at first. This was 
very natural. But as the festival per- 
formances got under way, one could 
observe the change in their attitude. 
On the last night they gathered in 
the old market square to give Me- 
notti a ringing ovation. One of them 
explained to this writer over a caffé 
table, “We have a lot to learn from 
the United States, just as the United 
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The big break came for lovely motion picture and 
television star MALA POWERS when a Holly- 
wood scout saw her on stage at the Pasadena 
Playhouse in the production “For Keeps” a few 
seasons ago. 


Recently Miss Powers returned to the Playhouse 
to portray the lead in the West Coast stage version 
of “Bus Stop)’ during which the beautiful star 
proved enthusiastic and full of sincere encourage- 
ment for each of the College of Theatre Arts stu- 
dents who worked with her in the show 


¥%& Become a star by working with stars...at the show- 
case school Hollywood talent scouts watch. 
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States has a lot to learn from our 
ancient culture. We are very sensi- 
tive to every expression of art, es- 
pecially music, ballet and painting. 
We are also sensitive to the cordial- 
ity of a warm-hearted nation like 
yourselves. We know now that New 
York cannot be the asphalt jungle 
which we have seen so frequently in 
the movies. It is also the vanguard of 
new ideas, of progress, of new ex- 
periences in art, dance, music. 

“I will try to tell you how we feel 
about your new ideas, in so far as a 
man in the street like myself can do 
so. I think a sincere artist has in 
himself a sense of prophecy, because 
the intuition looks forward into the 
future. What do we see in the more 
recent works of your younger art- 
ists? They are no longer satisfied 
with the appearance of nature. They 
are searching for a new spiritual 
reality, a new interpretation of the 
world. They are searching desperate- 
ly so that they may escape from the 
reality of everyday life, which ever 
becomes more anxious, heavy, point- 
ing towards a future without peace. 
And many of the works reflect this 
situation; a situation in which we 
must not judge too severely pictures 











or music we do not yet understand. 
You take exception, you tell me, to 
the inclusion, in the abstract art 
show, of a real bed, stood on end 
with its legs cut off, and its pillow 
and covers dirtied with paint. You 
say it’s not art at all, but a childish 
nose-thumbing gesture at all serious 
artists and at the festival itself. I 
don’t agree with you. It’s true that 
a dirty bed, presented as a picture, 
is repulsive, but in that bed we may 
see the reality of many beds which 
are dirty in fact or in idea. It’s also 
true that the paintings of magic- 
shown here are repulsive 
too, in their own way of reproducing 
ugly situations in frightening sur- 
realist detail. But don’t we have the 
looking at the 
crowds in the street in any big town? 
I think it’s risky to call all this de- 
cadent, because what today we call 
decadence, tomorrow, looking back, 
we may call ‘style.’ 


realism 


same sensation in 


“Anyway, the important thing is 
that art and artists do much more to 
forge the links between America and 
Italy than even boatloads of tins of 
condensed milk. Those are received 
by persons who neither know nor 
care from which part of the world 
the gift comes, though indeed the 
milk is also welcomed, needed and 
appreciated. But the artists, and the 
tourists to whom art is important, 
make the best ambassadors.” 


When he planned his festival, Me- 
notti made no suggestion that it 
might promote international under- 
standing, offered no pious hopes that 
it would serve as one more propa- 
ganda move in the cold war. But 
perhaps, in the final analysis, this 
aspect may be the festival's greatest 
accomplishment. His stated purpose, 
fostering and encouraging young 
people, was only partially fulfilled. 
Of the sixteen programs, only a 
minority offered new works; in the 
literal sense of “premiére,” only Lee 
Hoiby’s opera The Scarf and Robbins’ 
N.Y. Export: Op. Jazz qualify in this 
category. More significant, surely, is 
the indication (based on the remarks 
quoted above) that Italians may 
have been persuaded to believe in 
the vitality and sincerity of our in- 
tellectual and creative life, and may 
have been given a new notion of our 
cultural values. And there is a still 
more surprising side to this accom- 
plishment. On their home grounds, 
in a city that was old when the 
Etruscans arrived, the people have 
been won over to aspects of our most 
advanced art forms, toward which 
even we have not always been equal- 
ly hospitable. END 
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BOOKS 


(Continued from page 8) 


speak of improving their techniques 
are aiming chiefly at fortifying their 
selling power. . . . Playwrights who 
complain that directors and actors do 
not do their plays full justice are 
really wailing, ‘Why couldn’t you 
have given me a hit?’.... To prove 
that a play is valuable simply be- 
cause it is a success is only a matter 
of bookkeeping.” 

Mr. Clurman has also taken the 
effort to keep abreast of the newer 
playwrights—Beckett, Osborne, Io- 
nesco—and he comments on offer- 
ings off Broadway, and on theatre in 
England, France, Germany and Is- 
rael. In fact, there is a little bit of 
everything for everyone, including a 
piece on Mae West. 

In all, a book worthy of attention 
But go at it the way you take sugar 
in your coffee—one lump at a time 

—Babette Brimberg 
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Ninette de Valois. The director of 
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Dancers of Today: Nadia Nerina. 
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and career of the South African-born 
dancer, from early days with the 
Sadler’s Wells School in 1946 to her 
present role as ballerina. (Macmillan, 
32 pp., $1.75) 

Dancers of Today: John Gilpin. 
Number twelve in the series. Starting 
his career almost as soon as he could 
walk, Britisher John Gilpin has ful- 
filled his early promise as a leading 
dancer of Anton Dolin’s Festival Bal- 
let. (Macmillan, 32 pp., $1.75) 
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Repertory — When? 


(continued from page 16) 


It was too dependent upon single 
personality. For though I am con- 
vinced that a single vision is fre- 
quently more powerful and more 
practical than the combined views 
of a committee (a very old-fashioned 
point of view, I’m afraid, in this 
committee-ridden world!), such an 
autocrat —as he would probably be 
called today—should have the ca- 
pacity, as well as the wherewithal, 
to delegate authority in the numer- 
ous departments of such a compli- 
cated undertaking as a repertory 
theatre. It is wrong —even when it 
is humanly possible — for one person 
to make speeches, raise money, de- 
cide on business and financial details, 
choose the plays, make up the sched- 
ules, design productions, and direct 
and act as well. In self-defense I can 
only say that I was twenty-six when 
I started the Civic. Had I known 
then what I know now, I might have 
been more sensible. But then, on the 
other hand, I should probably not 
have attempted the thing at all! If 
the New Theatre failed through the 
bewilderment and confusion of too 
many rich cooks, the Civic may have 
failed through the pigheadedness and 
youthful intransigeance of one poor 
one. 

Now for the third attempt: the 
American Repertory Theatre, which 
opened in November, 1946. To quote 
Mr. Sayler again, “the curtain fell 
on the first and final season after 
121 performances.” By this time the 


backing —a considerable sum raised 
entirely by Cheryl Crawford — was 
exhausted. 


I think Mr. Sayler dismisses the 
actual work of the A.R.T. a little too 
contemptuously; also, he seems to 
imply that, had I been on my own, 
the result might have been different. 
But I think it quite possible that 
Cheryl Crawford might have been 
successful, had she been free to fol- 
low her own wishes; or, left to her- 
self, Margaret Webster —the third 
member of the team-—might also 
have made a go of it. For although 
Cheryl, Peggy and I all sincerely 
believed we had the same aims in 
mind, there were certain grave 
underlying differences in points of 
view that fatally blurred the “clearly 
defined policy’ Mrs. Fiske rightly 
felt to be essential. 

Cheryl believed that a repertory 
theatre could and should be self- 
supporting. But the term “repertory” 
did not mean to her what it meant 
to me. For instance, she wanted to 
alternate the plays on a weekly 
basis, which would undoubtedly have 
been more economical. I, on the 


other hand, insisted this was not 
repertory at all. Peggy, with her 
customary fair-mindedness, saw rea- 
son on both sides. We compromised 
and alternated the plays on a half- 
weekly schedule. This solved nothing, 
and neither Cheryl nor I was satis- 
fied. The unreasonable demands of 
the craft unions made even this 
modified form of repertory ruinously 
expensive. 

The other major point on which 
Cheryl and I disagreed was prices. 
Since we were trying to function 
without subsidy, undoubtedly Cheryl 
was right in insisting on a box-office 
scale that struck me as exorbitant. 

I personally feel that, once again, 
compromise was the cause of failure. 
Due to the absence of endowment or 
subsidy of any kind, this compromise 
was probably inevitable. But, as Mr. 
Sayler says, “The first requisite of a 
successful repertory theatre is rigidly 
honest respect for the definition of 
repertory —the rotation of plays in 
a pattern best exemplified for us in 
America today by the practice of the 
Metropolitan Opera. Any compro- 
mise with that policy will be a de- 
ception and a fraud, and will be so 
labeled by all who know what reper- 
tory is.”’ I should have been less un- 
happy over the failure of the A.R.T. 
had we been faithful to that “rigidly 
honest respect” Mr. Sayler speaks of. 


As the Mouse in Alice in Wonder- 
land says: “Mine is a long and a sad 
tale!” Yet this long and sad tale of 
three failures is not without its con- 
structive side. There is much — very 
much —to be learned from history 
if we are willing to heed it. 

Someday we shall have a success- 
ful people’s repertory theatre here. 
We shall have it if certain conditions 
are observed. These, I feel, are the 
requisites : 

1. Such a theatre must be solidly 
endowed. 

2. It must be managed with integ- 
rity as well as skill. 


3. It must keep its standards of 
production high and its scale of 
prices low. 


4. It must assemble and keep to- 
gether a group of actors large enough 
and versatile enough to handle a 
very wide range of plays. This per- 
manent company should consist of 
experienced players of high standing, 
along with younger actors of un- 
usual and unquestionable talent. It 
should not be easy to join this com- 
pany. To be a member of it should 
be in itself a mark of distinction. The 
salaries should be generous; reper- 
tory demands more work from the 
actor than the assembly-line formula 
of the long run, though it is less 
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tiring and far more rewarding and 
stimulating. 

5. Occasionally stars should be in- 
vited to act with the permanent com- 
pany as an “extra added attraction,” 
though great care should be taken 
in their selection; their appearance 
should serve a logical artistic purpose 
and should never be allowed to ap- 
proach the nature of a stunt or gim- 
mick. 

6. There should be at least two 
first-class directors on the producing 
staff. Guest directors should be in- 
vited to stage specific plays from 
time to time. 

7. The producing staff should in- 
clude at least one permanent scenic 
designer and lighting expert. Here 
again, distinguished guest designers 
should be used frequently. 

8. Certain plays studied in the 
various high schools of the city 
should be included in the repertory 
and made available to the students 
at convenient hours and special 
prices. An effort should be made to 
interest the Board of Education in 
such a scheme. 

9. It might be a good idea to follow 
the practice of the Metropolitan 
Opera and send the company on tour 
at the close of the New York season 
with three or four selections from 
the repertory. And, eventually, a 
European tour should be arranged. 
At such times the theatre could be 
used by visiting foreign companies, 
or other attractions of distinction. 

10. Most important of all, there 
must be no compromise! The true 
repertory system must be faithfully 
adhered to. 

Mr. Sayler defines repertory very 
clearly in his article. But to make 
clear even clearer, here is a typical 
repertory schedule. Four weeks at 
the Civic in 1931: 


WEEK OF APRIL 13 


Mon. Camille (Dumas) 

Tues. Alison’s House (Glaspell) 

Wed. Camille 

Thurs. Mat. The Cradle Song (Sierra) 

Thurs. Eve. Camille 

Fri. Camille 

Sat. Mat. Peter Pan (Barrie) 

Sat. Eve. The Cradle Song 
WEEK OF APRIL 20 

Mon. Camille 

Tues. Alison’s House 

Wed. Camille 

Thurs. Mat. Camille 

Thurs. Eve. Inheritors (Glaspell) 

Fri. Camille 

Sat. Mat. Peter Pan 

Sat. Eve. La Locandiera (Goldoni) 
WEEK OF APRIL 27 

Mon. Camille 

Tues. Camille 

Wed. Romeo and Juliet 


(Shakespeare) 
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Thurs. Mat. 
Thurs. Eve. Camille 
Fri. La Locandiera 
Sat. Mat. Peter Pan 
Sat. Eve. Inheritors 

WEEK OF MAY 4 
The Cherry Orchard 
(Chekhov) 
Tues. Camille 
Wed. The Cradle Song 
Thurs. Mat. The Cherry Orchard 
Thurs. Eve. Camille 
Fri. Romeo and Juliet 
Sat. Mat. Peter Pan 
Sat. Eve. Camille 

(Camille was our latest addition to 
the repertoire and was a very great 
success; consequently it was per- 
formed more frequently during this 


Alison’s House 


Mon. 








period than the other plays, many of 
which had been in the repertoire for 
several years. Alison’s House was the 
Pulitzer prize winner of the 1930-31 
season.) 

For thirty-five years I have been 
talking about, writing about, and 
working for a repertory theatre. To- 
day —in 1958—the subject is very 
much alive. It is thought about, 
talked about, arzued about, discussed 
interminably. 

But words will not create it! 

Three more Mrs. Allens, an incal- 
culable amount of hard work, com- 
bined with the kind of faith that can 
move mountains, might do it. 

Shall we have repertory? When? 

END 


Her Heart Belongs to the Road 


(continued from page 19) 


Miss Martin again a year later in 
The Skin of Our Teeth. The first 
time Heller saw her mother on the 
stage was in 1946, during the run of 
Lute Song, which she attended with 
her father. Not wanting to be dis- 
tracted, Mary ordered first-row bal- 
cony seats for them; the box office 
understandably got this extraordi- 
nary request mixed up, and when 
the curtain rose the star discovered 
them in the first row of the orches- 
tra. But Heller’s only departure from 
normal grown-up theatre behavior 
occurred when she leaned over and 
pleasantly informed one of the play- 
ers in the orchestra, “You know, 
you're not supposed to chew gum in 
public.” It was a different story a 
year later in London, when Heller 
went to see Mary make her London 
debut in Noel Coward’s Pacific 1860. 
The show included a fairly torrid 
love scene. ‘“‘Doesn’t mummy remem- 
ber,” shrilled Heller, ‘“‘that she’s still 
married to daddy?” The audience 
around her howled. 


Mary Martin’s longest run, first on 
Broadway and afterward in London, 
was as Ensign Nellie Forbush in the 
fabulous South Pacific. The first 
time she sang “I’m in Love with a 
Wonderful Guy” (which Richard 
Rodgers wrote especially for her 
after she had agreed to star in the 
show) was before rehearsals began, 
in director Joshua Logan’s New York 
apartment at 2 a.m.; she became so 
excited that she fell off the piano 
bench, and the management of the 
apartment called up to complain of 
the noise. South Pacific brought her 
a steady stream of distinguished vis- 
itors backstage. These included Prime 
Minister Nehru of India (whose auto- 
graph she promptly requested), Kath- 






arine Cornell (who asked to borrow 
Mary’s make-up because she had been 
crying so hard), and Helen Keller, 
who “saw” the performance in a dif- 
ferent light. “You are the true spirit 
of youth,” Miss Keller said. Mary 
figures she actually shampooed her 
hair on stage 1,886 times for the 
famous “I’m Gonna Wash That Man 
Right Outa My Hair’ bit. 


“She’s O.K.,” remarked another 
queen of musical comedy, Ethel Mer- 
man, “if you like talent.” Martin and 
Merman made television history as 
stars of the Ford fiftieth-anniversary 
show, which became a best-selling 
record. But another secret of Mary 
Martin’s success is hard work. An 
almost incredible six weeks of re- 
hearsals went into her latest album, 
the casual-sounding Mary Martin 
Sings, Richard Rodgers Plays, from 
which she will do a group of num- 
bers for the Music with Mary Martin 
program. Rodgers admires her so 
much that he can even indulge in a 
rare theatre luxury, teasing her a 
bit. He often turned up backstage at 
South Pacific after she had given an 
electrifying performance. ‘Mary, you 
were absolutely —adequate,” he 
would say. Mary would call him any 
name that came to mind— and they 
would follow this exchange with an 
embrace. 

Although television, recordings and 
movies are all very agreeable means 
for earning a handsome living, an 
essential ingredient for Mary is an 
audience gathered before her in an 
auditorium. “I’m going to keep com- 
ing back to the stage,” she says, “‘as 
long as there’s anyone left to clap 
for me.” By that yardstick, it is a 
safe prediction that she will be re- 
turning for many years. END 





The T.N.P. for the U.S.A. 
(continued from page 11) 

sidy of 63,000,000 francs a year, 
which is about 4 per cent of the 
total amount allotted by the French 
government to its three national 
theatres, and approximately a quar- 
ter of the T.N.P.’s total receipts. 
What Vilar has been able to accom- 
plish with the aid of $150,000 a year 
is remarkable. In five years the com- 
pany has given a total of 1,451 per- 
formances of twenty-two major dra- 
matic works, playing them in no less 
than thirty-nine different places. 
Vilar also created the dramatic fes- 
tival at Avignon, which he still runs, 
and has participated in more than a 
dozen other festivals in France and 
elsewhere, reaching over two million 
people in the process. 

Vilar’s company averages about 
thirty actors, who are employed 
under yearly contracts. But most of 
these contracts have been renewed 
year after year, so that a homo- 
geneous group has developed, devoted 
to Vilar’s ideals and working to- 
gether with great intensity and seri- 
ousness. Some members, such as 
Gérard Philipe, have left the troupe 
to star in films, but they often re- 
turn to the T.N.P. for specific pro- 
ductions. Others, like Maria Casarés, 
Alain Cuny and Daniel Sorano, are 
the permanent core of the company. 
The long and strenuous work under 
the guidance of a dynamic person- 
ality such as Vilar has resulted in 
the creation of a brilliant ensemble 
possessing that competence, finish 
and interplay so essential to good 
theatre, especially in the presenta- 
tion of the classics. 

On the whole, Vilar’s choice of 
plays — and he is sole master of his 
repertory — has been sober and con- 
servative. He believes that the pub- 
lic he is seeking, the men and women 
and particularly the young people 
whose modest purse makes ordinary 
theatregoing impossible, will respond 
with enthusiasm to the beauties of 
poetry and imagination provided by 
the classic, romantic and certain of 
the modern poetic playwrights. On 
the large stage of the Palais de 
Chaillot, he has presented plays that 
demand bold strokes and broad 
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movement: works by Corneille, Mo- 
liére, Shakespeare, Victor Hugo and, 
among the moderns, Claudel and T. 
S. Eliot. His choice has been gov- 
erned by the size of the Chaillot 
stage, to some extent, and also by 
the fact that his company performs 
in open-air theatres during the sum- 
mer months. He mounted Richard II, 
Le Cid and The Prince of Hombourg 
for the court of honor of the Palais 
des Popes in Avignon, and presented 
Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral in 
front of the Norman Abbey de Bec- 
Hellouin in a setting magnificently 
fitted to its content and quality. 

Vilar’s use of space is remarkable, 
both on the stage of the Chaillot 
and in outdoor settings. He does not 
attempt to fill his scene with super- 
numeraries; he is even willing to 
meet the challenge of so intimate a 
playwright as Marivaux on a plat- 
form large enough to permit a regi- 
ment to deploy. His ingenuity lies in 
the use of this space for distant en- 
trances and exists, and in the swift, 
authoritative movement of his actors. 
In a Marivaux production, for in- 
stance, a garden house, a few clipped 
trees and some elegant benches sug- 
gested a garden with endless alleys; 
in Claudel’s La Ville, an entire town 
seemed to lie below the terrace 
where a tree, a lamppost and a park 
bench were employed to evoke a city 
park above the town. For indoor 
scenes, furniture or the suggestion 
of a wall or window is all that is 
needed. On occasion he uses entire 
settings, as in his production of Ce 
Fou de Platonov (That Worthless 
Fellow Platonov), an early, unpro- 
duced play by Chekhov. But what- 
ever the setting, Vilar’s productions 
are marked by his particular genius, 
and in this the T.N.P. differs from 
the Comédie Francaise. The latter 
is also state-assisted, but productions 
are the work of many directors, liv- 
ing and dead; these are shown in 
succession, providing a variety of 
styles and approaches in direction, 
though all are bound together by a 
strong traditional undertow. The 
T.N.P. is the creation of Vilar, vivid, 
vigorous, stirring, as American audi- 
ences soon will have the opportunity 
to see. 


The objective of the government 
in maintaining the Théatre National 
Populaire — to make theatre avail- 
able to a more “popular” audience 
— has been pursued by Vilar in vari- 
ous ingenious ways. Besides playing 
in the Parisian suburbs and in towns 
outside the ordinary commercial cir- 
cuits, he has increasingly brought 
large groups of students and work- 
ers to the Chaillot by special buses. 
Vilar and his administrative staff 









have had a number of unusual ideas 
for attracting and interesting young 
people in the theatre, in addition to 
offering the performances at popular 
prices that his cashier des charges 
makes obligatory. The T.N.P. organ- 
izes school matinées at even lower 
prices. The students come with their 
teachers in groups from fifty to five 
hundred, and have been known to 
travel several hundred miles to at- 
tend a performance. For other young 
people — youth groups and cultural 
associations not strictly in the stu- 
dent class—the T.N.P. has estab- 
lished preview performances with an 
admission charge of less than 50 
cents. These events are advertised 
and promoted through various or- 
ganizations which range from asso- 
ciations of building apprentices and 
the cultural services of the Renault 
factories to the Jeunesse Musical 
and the Alliance Francaise. Almost 
three hundred thousand students and 
another two hundred thousand mem- 
bers of cultural groups have at- 
tended performances as a result of 
these efforts. 


Another device for increasing the 
interest and participation of young 
people in the theatre is the establish- 
ment of T.N.P. “nights” and “week 
ends.” On these occasions playgoing 
is associated with other social pleas- 
ures — dining, listening to music, 
dancing, attending poetry readings 
and indulging in good talk. For just 
$3.50 the “week end” offers three 
full-length plays, or two plays and 
a high-quality revue or vaudeville 
show, two apéritifs concerts (music 
while you eat) and a midnight ball 
in the great mirrored ballroom of 
the Palais de Chaillot, where an ex- 
cellent dance orchestra plays from 
midnight to dawn. A youngster in 
Paris can take his girl to all this 
for less than $10, giving her two 
days of entertainment. A typical 
T.N.P. “week end” would begin with 
a divertissement including jazz, a 
music-hall singer, a dance program, 
puppets and jugglers. Then would 
come a buffet supper to the accom- 
paniment of popular music, and a 
brilliant performance of Macbeth, 
the evening ending with a ball. The 
next day, two plays, perhaps 
L’Etourdi and Marie Tudor, with the 
usual buffet and music between. 
Sometimes these miniature week-end 
festivals present an important film; 
sometimes they include poetry read- 
ings by leading actors and actresses; 
sometimes informal talks by Vilar 
himself and members of his com- 
pany, on the theatre in general or 
the plays and playwrights of the 
repertory. The Chaillot becomes a 
center of relaxation and recreation, 
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a place filled with music and gaiety. 
A building that is architecturally 
cold, even pretentious, is transformed 
into a novel center of the arts. 

Vilar has invented other improve- 
ments for playgoers. The theatre 
building and snack bar open at six- 
thirty. Tickets can be reserved by 
telephone; tipping is prohibited; a 
flier with the cast of characters is 
given free. The student can buy a 
pocket-size text of the play, with 
comments and illustrations, for a 
minimal sum. Books and magazines 
on the theatre are on sale in the 
lobbies. Finally, the curtain goes up 
at eight sharp, and no one is seated 
during the action. The early curtain 
(the usual hour in Paris is nine or 
nine-thirty) means that the playgoer 
who must travel some distance by 
métro or bus can get home at a 
reasonable time. 

The director’s conception of what 
a theatre should be —a place where 
the best is shared with the greatest 
number of people at the lowest pos- 
sible cost — has been pursued by the 
T.N.P. with increasing success. Since 
1951 he has presented many major 
dramas, together with a number of 
divertissements of various sorts. The 
backbone of his repertory consists of 
the French classics — Corneille, Mo- 
liére, Marivaux, Musset. But. he also 
produces new plays, or plays new to 
the French public, and a number of 
Shakespeare’s works. His important 
novelties include Claudel’s La Ville, 
Chekhov’s That Worthless Fellow 
Platonov, Eliot’s Murder in the Ca- 
thedral, Henri Pichette’s Nuclea, 
Brecht’s Mother Courage and Vau- 
thier’s La Nouvelle Mandragore. His 
Shakespearean productions include 
Richard II and Macbeth. 

Vilar himself is a remarkable actor 
with a cutting, sardonic edge, and 
great force and variety in his per- 
formances. He is supported by an 
outstanding company including Gér- 
ard Philipe, who comes and goes; 
Maria Casarés, equally at home in 
high tragedy (Lady Macbeth, Marie 
Tudor) and in comedy (as, for in- 
stance, the sparkling heroine in 
“man’s attire” of Marivaux’ Le Tri- 
omphe de L’ Amour); Daniel Sorano, 
an excellent comedian who is also a 
director; and Alain Cuny, a serious, 
devoted artist. The entire troupe is 
vigorous, young and dedicated. The 
visit of the T.N.P. to the United 
States will be a major event in our 
theatre. It is to be hoped that Vilar’s 
desire to reach young audiences, stu- 
dents and young people in the the- 
atre, will be achieved in this coun- 
try, as well as in his own. He and 
his entire company are a delight and 
an inspiration to all true devotees of 
the stage END 




































































“Cyrano” Muldoon slipped out his rapier, engaged his adversary (right center) 
and defended the honor of his insulted nose. The abused member seemed to swell 
with rage and wounded pride, as a pink triangular spotlight focused on and followed 
its vicious parry and thrust. 


Lighting should be a mobile means of emotional expression...employing versatile 
lighting instruments to put the light where needed; to take it away from where it 
is not wanted. 


LEKOLITES. provide precision and flexibility with varying light intensities through 
the interchange of five lens combinations to give each combination an added range 
of distribution. Re-lamping is a matter of seconds...with 
a single-turn screw lock on the bulb chamber 

LEKOLITES control light compositions, with shutters for 
shaping ever-narrowing circular patterns, rectangular 
triangular, square and rhomboid-shaped beams. Available 
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exhibit or fashion showing in sizes from 500 to 5000 watts 
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throughout the world, the finest lighting plans include 
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At Home with Ina Claire 
(continued from page 13) 

Miss Claire is fluent in speech and 
she digresses fascinatingly. She talks 
about the theatre she has known for 
forty years, but her conversation 
covers a wide range of subjects. She 
has traveled a great deal. She has 
friends scattered throughout the 
world— New York and California, 
London and Paris and Cannes, Bom- 
bay and Hong Kong and Johannes- 
burg. She chattered on delightfully 
as she took me on a grand tour of 
the property that she and Bill Wal- 
lace acquired last spring. 

“It’s mine—and for cash,” she 
said. “Mine and Bill’s. We really 
made a fine buy. We got it all for 
the price of the land. We bought 
it for ourselves and we don’t aim 
to do much entertaining. We did 
give a party recently, a little affair 
for about a hundred, and we had 
Scotch pipers and drummers and 
everything, but we certainly won't 
and can’t keep up that sort of thing. 

“My God, I’ve lost about ten pounds 
skipping up and down those stairs 
and through those halls. But we do 
have an elevator and I can run it. 
We swim a lot, we take sun baths, 
and we've fixed up one nice room for 
Bill’s office so that he can cut down 
on the time that he has to spend 
in the city. We gave up our ranch 
property to the north of San Fran- 
cisco, and our apartment on Nob 
Hill. Everything is concentrated right 
here. Now just look at those shelves 
of cookbooks. I know nothing about 
cooking but like to know we have 
the books. I adore our little fruit 
trees because they give us some- 
thing. 


“Bill was on his way to Europe 
when I bought this place, but I'm 
sure that he’s as happy with it as 
I am. We'd been looking for a place; 
we even looked at a vineyard. Oh, 
Lordamighty, these prices out here. 
Why, you can’t even get a cork- 
screw for under $200. They all think 
we're very rich but we're not at all. 
Now just look at those roses. They’re 
imitation—came from Madison Ave- 
nue in New York. I'm going to have 
a white fur rug for my bedroom, 
and we'll equip a kitchenette and a 
pantry at one end of the second 
floor so that we'll be independent of 
servants, just in case. I call the ball- 
room the playroom. The house is 
really Monte Carlo French. The 
Riviera is packed with places like 
this. That main hall just about did 
Noel in when he arrived. Perhaps 
we'll end up calling the place Mostly 
Hall.” 

Ash-blonde Miss Claire still pos- 
sesses the zest and beauty that be- 
longed to her when she was in Polly 
with a Past and the Ziegfeld Follies. 
(Many playgoers of today will recall 
her devastating imitations of Harry 
Lauder and Jane Cowl and the Cas- 
tles, Vernon and Irene, in the 
Follies.) She seated herself on a 
divan, sipped a vodka and soda, and 
began to talk about the theatre. 

“They write me and call me from 
New York about plays,”’ she said, 
“but I don’t feel that the theatre 
is for me any more. After all, I’m 
getting to be a very old baby. But 
I loved my years in the theatre and 
I worked like a dog. I got to meet 
some of the great people. When I 
first met Bernard Shaw, he was 
wearing a red beard and had red 
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shoes to match. Once in London, 
Charles Frohman sent for me and 
asked if I'd be interested in doing 
a play without music, but I never 
did get to work for him. He told me 
that James M. Barrie had admired 
me in the theatre. I met the wonder- 
ful Maude Adams; I'll never forget 
that little voice, that toss of her 
head, that lilting little laugh. She 
once asked me to lunch in Pasadena. 
I thought Marie Doro was an en- 
chanting creature. I knew her when 
she was playing on Broadway in 
The Morals of Marcus. Wasn't that 
around 1907?” 

We were standing before a beau- 
tiful painting of Ina, done at the 
time she was appearing in Grounds 
for Divorce, when Bill Wallace, just 
back from the city, entered. He went 
to her quickly and kissed her. Later, 
breaking into her charmingly dis- 
jointed chatter, Bill said quietly: 

“It’s all been very wonderful, Ina 
and myself. Since the day I first pro- 
posed to her, a long time ago, I've 
had exactly two letters from her. 
She's not illiterate; she just doesn’t 
write letters. But I’ve never failed 
to call her every night I've been 
away since our marriage in 1939 — 
and I never will. Ina loves it out 
here and we're supremely happy, but 
if a good play comes along that she 
likes, watch out. I think I know 
what would happen.” 

And what would happen? Miss 
Claire and Bill Wallace would be 
off for Broadway without any waste 
of time. But they would return. 
There’s a permanence about the 
house in Manor Drive in California's 
Hillsborough. Mostly Hall is home 
from now on. END 
LUCIA CHASE: 
Director in Spite of Herself 

(contmued from page 65) 
tegrity. Now I'm going to go out 
after the Met season to get money 
to do something solid, something 
more lasting than this year-to-year 
struggle to keep alive. I find under- 
writing for a year, and then there 
we are back again, where we started. 
Oh, if we only had a home... .” 

Can this be the Cassandra who 
“wouldn't stick my neck out again” ? 
And Lincoln Center, with a dance 
theatre it won't entrust to any exist- 
ing company, kindly take note. END 
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